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[Golden Hours, September 1, 1869. 


The Willcox & Gibbs 
Silent Sewing Machine 
sent for a Month’s 
trial, free and Car- 
riage paid, to 
any Station in 
the Kingdom. 


BEFORE 


| THE USUAL RESULT OF A TRIAL. 


THE | 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE FLocokTon, WAKEFIELD, April 12, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having now had your machine on trial, 


(HAND AND TREADLE) IS THE I beg to inform you that Mrs. Wood intends keeping it. 


. : I am happy to say that it fully bears out in its perform- 
Easiest to learn, work, rea and keep ” ance what you say respecting it. There is no doubt it 


order ; is “‘ The Family Machine.” It is so simple, 80 easily got 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, ready for any kind of work, and so little trouble to 
manage. Moreover, I think it is a model of mechanical 

most durable, and best work ; neatness and adaptation to secure the desired result. 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. The best way of arriving at an adequate appreciation of 


ai ] ‘ its qualities and value is to buy a double-thread “ lock ”- 
Those who have once used it are rarely satis- | stitch machine first, and use it twelve months (as Mrs. 


fied with any other. Wood has done), having to endure the constant breaking 
Those who have experienced the worthlessness | of thread, that is the curse of those machines, It is all 
hose. WOO Dave exper ‘ | very well saying, “Oh, your machine was not right ; you 

of “ cheap machines,” and the troublesomeness | should have bent your needle a little sidewise ; or it was 


. ah: : ‘ | too low, or too high; your friction brush was out of 
of two-thread machines, are continually exchang | eodlass Sales MAMI es Rall A fava: too tight ; theedese 
ing for Tue Strent Sewine MacuineE. Jt is | of your under spool have got bruised a littie,” &e., &., &c. 

adie ° » family use. bein To all this I answer, Can a machine that requires such 

the only ps actioable machine for family a I | cave and delicate adjustment be fit for family use? How 

the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, | few in families have, or can acquire, the requisite skill for 

that it can be used by any one, will last a gene-.| Such nice manipulation! How few are able to keep such 

: : : 5 eee a machine in working order, to say nothing of doing their 
ration without repair, and be always in order. | sewing with it! 


Daily testimony is received of its exceeding Here is a machine—a single-thread Lock-stitch (for it 


. , : pas) assuredly is one)—that requires absolutely no adjustment 
usefulness, and of perfect satisfaction with ius | and produces a stitch quite as secure and more elastic 


work. : | than that of any double-thread lock-stitch machine I have 


aioe ‘ e - a at rw | Yet seen. ; : 
MACHINES OF OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN In conclusion, I cordially recommend your machine to 
EXCHANGE AT THEIR MARKET VALUE. any one requiring a Family Sewing Machine that will do 


any kind of work without that tiresome “ getting ready” 
which other machines require, and without those per- 
plexing difficulties which so-much impair their genera] 


EasY TERMS OF PAYMENT, WITHOUT EXTRA | 
CHARGE, FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PAY THE 
usefulness. —I am, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 


ee JOHN WOOD, Mining Engincer. 
ILLusTRATED Book (96 PaGEs) FREE. To the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 


WILLCOX @ GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER. 


Dxpéts :—Oxton & Co., 114, Bold Street, Liverpool T.S. Tonevx, 29, Union Passage, Birmingham ; 
G. Boox, Bristol; T. Warr, Canterbury; W. H. Hzanson, Barnstaple; J. Stzzz, Cheltenham, &c., &c. 
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For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 





ial, 

= Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
it VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
< and (not destroying the Sugar in 
al y the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
- nutritious than that raised with 
2 Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 


=o * 
a 





ADVERTISER, September 1, 1869,— Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be sent te 
Mr, J. W. Gruen, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C, 


by the 18th of each month, 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dear Sir,—I bee to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
IT am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WARRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. et 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





u . . . 

3 when Yeast is used, as it is not 
: necessary for the Dough to stand 
3 A e e . 

and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 



















To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Bagina PowpeEr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Bakina PowpsER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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By the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 


BISHOP OF MONTREAL, AND METROPOLITAN OF CANADA. 


ee 





THE PASTORAL OFFICE: Its Duties, Difficulties, Privileges, and Pros- 


pects. Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. New Edition Revised. Feap. 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. In Crown 8vo. 18th Thousand. 3s. 


WORDS OF PEACE; or, The Blessings and Trials of Sickness. Feap. 8vo. 
33rd Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 160th 
Thousand. 2s. 6d. Morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. In bold type. 82nd 
Thousand. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. A Course of Preparation for the 
Lord’s Table. 18mo. 176th Thousand. Cloth, 1s. Morocco or calf, 3s. 


THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 18mo. 38th Thousand. Cloth. 
ls. 6d. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Old Testament Series. Containing 
33 Sketches of Bible Characters. Small 8vo. 26th Thousand. Cloth. 3s. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. New Testament Series. Containing 
34 Sketches of Bible Characters. Small 8vo. 12th Thousand. Cloth. 3s. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LANGUAGE. 18mo. 29th 
Thousand. Cloth. Is. 


COTTAGE SERMONS. Twenty-Four Plain S@rmons. In 8vo. Second 
Edition. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


COTTAGE READINGS. Being a Volume of Barham Tracts, from 1 to 49. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


CONFIRMATION ; or, Are You Ready to Serve Christ? 35th Edition. 
3d. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


SHORT SERVICES for SCHOOLROOM and COTTAGE LECTURES, 
In cloth. 4d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS (For Four Weeks). By Rev. A. OXENDEN and 
Rev. C. H. RAMSDEN, Vicar of Chilham. 8vo. Large type. 15th 
Edition, 2s. 6d.; Morocco, 7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Parmrnoster Row. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’s INSECT DESTROYING POWDER.—FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 
ANL's, MOSQUITURS, MULHS, &., are instantly destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to 
animal life, “ BLACKHEATH, 

“Deak 3in,—I gave a packet of your Insect Powder to a bed-ridden patient of mine, who was a martyr to 
the annoyance of tleas and other abomimable insects, which completely destroyed them. ‘I'he result was gratifying ; 

) and you are at liberty to publish this if you please.—Yours faithiully, 

“41'o Mg, Keatine.” “JOHN ROBINSON, M.D., formerly Lecturer on Medical J urisprudence. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or ls. Packets tree by post for 12 postage stamps, and 2s. 6d, on 

receipt ot 36; also in Bottles, with Bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


KEATINO’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, turnisiing a most agreeabie method of administering a well-known Kemedy fur LN ESLINAL 
or THREAD WOKMS. I 1s a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for chiidren 
Sold in Lins, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. Put up in small boxes “ specially” for post, which will be iorwarded on 


receipt of 14 stamps. 
Lhe above Preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS KHATING, 79 St. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EO. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL’ BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 48., and 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Kile, dv. See Keport in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 46., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazctay & Co., 
Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsggy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. see Dr. Hassauu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


’ It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day tor Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Sreath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
p= wPRATT and CO., Original 


Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine Dog 
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Q 
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| 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


AK excruciating pam ot Gout or Koeumatism | 


, quickly relieved OUT and RHEO MATOS axes (7uu year of test), They contain 20 per cent, of Pure Fibrine, 
Medicine, : , hei the dried unsalted Seiatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat 
They require no ames ged nee + ogres — lron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, The cakes are sweetened with that 
and are certain to preres attacking avd - pe ie great antiscorbutic and luscious fruit, the date, that uever cloys or 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine | eaders, creates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 
eT eaee MAGECXR TR IEEL bho , , reyuires no cooking, Will keep your dogs in condition, without meat 
FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW BEAD. or other food, tue hair glossy, the dog regular, aud, as a sound diet, 

In crown 8vo., boards, price Ls. obviates worms and disiemper, 22s, cwt, Also “ Challenge Fibrine 


(A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS ; care." Poutry Meal, spiced with mustard, believed to be the 


ms ‘is : " Greatest Eyg Producer and Fattener of Ducks and Poultry, un. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A HO USK AND FURNISH equalled Pra Phe Young Pheasants or Chicks, 22s. owt. « DATE 
IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE. | FARINA" Horse Biscuits, This novelty explains itself, and fills a 

By Mus. WARBEN, } want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will! 

Author of “ How I Managed my House on Two Hundred Pounds @ | sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s. cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL” is 
Year,” “ How I Managed my Chiluren,” “ Comforts for Sunall eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s.cwt, Stir a 


eS: apr wecbnsge betsy fa pag aay ca ate ury.” | pint or so in the horse’s drink ; it will remove fatigue—or a little may 
wy ahh po eta: 4 Sons, 21 Paternoster Row; and Dercy. F | be added with the usual feed. It is not so much a seasoning as au 
, ’ Box absolute food and grateful restorative. Samples and circular free 


And ali Booksellers. . ‘ 
Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, aud Corn Chandlers, For Cash 


carriage free. 28, High Holborn, London. Agents Wanted, 





~ KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Slee STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the ‘atic clibetpilinteickahbmetasictin 


wants of our system. Jts Object is W repair the wear and lear 


tute. If disordered, its {uncon ceases, which 18 toilowed by LN bI- ’ 
onstion, HEADACHE, LOWNESS OF Spiel rs, MELANCHOLY, and in OLLOWAY 8 OINTMENT and PILLS. 
some cases InsaNITY. KAYK’S WUKSVELL'S PILLS are the The family medicine chest that is furnished with 


best possible Medicine for all the disorders of tuis organ. T'uey cleanse | these poweriul remedies needs nothing more. Indigestion, 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it uew vigour, Sold by all Galea Debility, Lives Complaint, Eruptions, Sores, 


Chemi d other Deaiers mm Patent Medicines, at 1s. ldd., 2s, Yd, | H [ 
aud 4s. 6d. wrrere wn Wounds, Ulcers, Tumours, &., are infallibly cured by 
mane | their use. They purify the blood and give tone and vigour 


BILIOUS AND LIVER ‘COMPLAINTS. to the whole system. The Ointment, when well rubbed into 
NDIGKSTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- | the parts affected, enters the flesh yust as salt enters meat, 
tite, Drowsi Giddiness, Spasms, and all Lisorders vi the | and if the Pills be taken as an auxiliary, the cure is speedy, 
wromech . Ea A ean A rte ed Seepaaae tae thorough, and permanent. ‘These medicaments are com- 
ion of # mild operation with tne most successtui | posed of rare balsams, without the admixture of a grain 

effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better | of mercury or any injurious substance. They are peou- 
adapted. ‘| liarly mild and gentle in their action, and are as safe as 


Soldby Medicine Venders at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. they are efficacious. 
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Golden Hours Advertising Sheet, September 1, 1860.] 
ADAME PATEY will SING, at the 
NORWIOH FESTIVAL, Mr. Gatty’s NEW 

SONG, “ Oh, Fair Dove! Oh, Fond Dove!” 

Paxton’s Descriptive Music for the Pianoforte.—No. 1. 
“The Wedding Fantasia.” 4s. No. 2. “Ihe Picnic 
Fantasia.” Illustrated. 3s. 

The Buxton Quadrilles for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Adam Wright. Made so popular by the Buxton Brass 
Band. [Illustrated by a view of that charming spot. 4s. 

The Scarborough Quadrilles for the Pianoforte. By 
Stephen Glover. Illustrated with a view of that noted 

8s, 

The Soldier’s Farewell. An elegant descriptive Fan- 
tasia for the pianoforte. ByJ.Pridham. 4s. Each free 
by post at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 

“The Owl.” Song. Words by Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Music by R. A. Gatty. 

“Bobbie! Bobbie!” New Comic Song. Written 
and composed by A. 8. Gatty. Each 3s.; free by post 
19 stamps each. 

London: Rosrrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


W F, THOMAS & CO’S PATENT SEWING 
° MACHINES. 


Qreie MACHINES A peuaario PURPOSES, 
S. 
dar G MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 
EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. — 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR FLOWERING. 
gerne MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 








MAKERS. 
EWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
MAKERS 


Ww THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 
BUTTON -HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
LINEN. 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITOH, work alike on both sides. 
T°? THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 60s, 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 


| W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
| Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 64, 
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BUILDING SOCIETY. 


aes 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


_—eroOorrerw* - 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent, Interest and Share of Surplus Profits, 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Seoretary. 
OFFICES—107,, 






tion never fails to restore Gre 
Tis prepara +0 its Original Color and Beauty. Fadeq Hair Z 


‘ It causes the Hair to grow| It cures & prevents Baldness. {779 


3 Thick and Strong. —_/ Tt is a perfect Hair Restorer irr 
It stops the Hair from; and Hair Dressing com- 
alling off. bined, 


Omen 28 Chemists 4 Perfumers, ins large batten 6s. 
ce: 266, High Holborn, 


FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. | 





Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 
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LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL!) EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


| Now ready, the Eleventh Edition, embracing all the 


§-latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large post 8vo., 
700 pages, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA,; 


Or, Dictionary of Nastern Antiquities, Geography, Natu- 
ral History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. Jonn Eaprr, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. John- 
ston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 

“This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the 
changes, small and great, are so numerous and important 
that it might almost be called a new production.”— 
Extract from the Author's Preface. 

London: Cuarirs Grirrin & Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE ‘ LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 1869. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Incomes. 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes. Price 9d, monthly. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row ; and by order of all Booksellers. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SIXTEEN DESIGNS OF SOFA AND CHAIR TIDIES 


EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING. 


Choenty-eight Heedletwoork 


raid-work, Tape-work, 


In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, 


esigns 
eedle-etching, and Flemish Lace. 


By Mrs. Warren. | 
Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, H.C. 
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GERALDINE AND HER UNCLE, 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—AN UNFINISHED CILAPTER,. 


WALTER STEVENSON, working away at his duties 
in Ely, little thought one morning, as he entered 
his parlour, of the surprise that awaited him 
when he should open his letters. The first 
envelope he took up was marked by the crest 
of his bishop. He tore it open with haste, and 
read to the following effect: That the writer 
had in mind Mr. Stevenson’s late predilection 
for Canada; and, though he had advised Mr. 
Stevenson against that predilection, he now 
thought it his duty to mention the fact that 
he had received a private application from 
Canada, with reference to a post which might 
possibly suit Mr. Stevenson’s views and talents. 

With a face of Walter 
several times perused the letter. He then 
laid it down and opened the next, which bore 
the London postmark. It was from a clergy- 
man whom he had known for many years, and 
who had always taken a kind interest in his 
welfare. This gentleman's curate had arranged 
to leave him unexpectedly. Would Mr. Ste- 
venson care to exchange the retirement of Ely 
for the stir of the metropolis? The writer 
had no doubt but that he and Mr. Stevenson 
would be mutually happy in their work. 

The little copper kettle might splutter away 
on the fire for any chance it had of attracting 
Walter’s attention, or recalling him to his 
breakfast. He threw himself down in his arm- 
chair, held one letter in each hand, and re- 
garded them alternately. If a year before he 
had received this letter concerning Canada he 
would have hailed it with gratitude, regarding 
it as a providential intimation about which he 
could hesitate. How was it that these 
views and feelings were not now produced, that 


serious concern, 


nou 


the only sensation which tinged his heart was 


a sensation of regret? In what respect had 


the position of things altered in the course of 


twelve months? How was it also that the 
communication which suggested his removal 
to London awakened the most agreeable emo- 
tions? As the reader already knows, Walter 
was a person much given to the examination 
of his own heart. And no astronomer, looking 
through his tube into the deeps of space, ever 
engaged in observations more strange or mys- 
terious than those which this morning pre- 


his nature. 


|| IT. 








AND LILIES. 


AND 


| sented themselves to Walter in the deeps of 


LILIES. 
ROBINSON. 


But this period of reflection landed him ere 
long on a conclusion at which he felt appalled. 
He was unable to account for his present state 
of mind in any other way than by supposing 
that he had become estranged from the inter- 
ests of Christ. Why was London now pre- 
ferred to Canada? ‘The Bishop’s letter had 
not, indeed, stated that his mission would be 
to the Indians, but nevertheless all the self- 
denial and privation connected with the choice 
lay on the side of Canada. It was quite clear 
that every worldly and every fleshly considera- 
tion would receive its fulfilment in responding 
to the call of his kind metropolitan friend. 
And he felt his own inclination bend without 
hesitation in this direction. 

He remained absorbed in thought till aroused 
by a visit from one of the parishioners. Then 
came the day with its duties, and he was 
unable to give much attention to the subject 
till he was quietly seated beside his evening 
fire. No books to-night, no sermon-making, 
no letter-writing, but stretching lazily back- 
ward as if there were nothing in the world to 
be done, while all his inward being was quick- 
ened into an intensity of existence. To rest 
satisfied without arriving at a clear under- 
standing of his mental state was a simple im- 
possibility with Walter. And thus resolutely 
determined to know himself, and the why and 
the what of himself, he returned to the obser- 
vations from which in the morning he had been 
disturbed. 

Commencing like one who was accustomed 
to self-examination, he inquired,—How do I 
stand in this matter in respect of self-interest ? 

But we all know what a difficult thing it is 
to analyse the soul, and to say precisely how 
much or how little of selfishness it contains. 
For our inner nature is one of those things 
which will not bear a too close scrutiny. 
There are many objects around us, and to 
regard them too earnestly is to confuse our 
gaze, and to render ourselves incapable of 
seeing anything with certainty. And Walter, 
in his search for the selfish element in his 
heart, became dazzled and bewildered; some- 
times he thought he saw a little, and anon was 
doubtful of everything he saw. 

But this walking through the chambers of 
his heart, and up and down its corridors, was 
not quite useless after all. Once or twice, in 
the course of his solemn self-inspection, he 
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stopped with a start to ask himself,—What is 
that? Nothing—nothing at all; and again he 
composed himself to his work. Yes; but there 
it was still, glimmering in the darkness, and 
so faint and dim that he could scarcely say if 
it were there or not,—a pair of blue eyes 
floating misty and dreamlike, and gliding with 
him as he went. And yet, as the evening wore 
on, as his fire burned low, as his candles stood 
weird with their ghostly wicks, as his self- 
consciousness deepened into his own spirit- 
ual being, these eyes began to surround them- 
selves with the faintest mist of a face, and that 
face grew clearer and more defined; and as 
the hours waxed toward midnight it wreathed 
itself with sunny hair, and wrought itself into 
smiles, and became a living, beaming, beautiful 
face, swaying with the undulation of a radiant 
form ;—and the face and the form were of Alice 
Moreton. 

So sweet was the unfolding of that inner 
vision that Walter was charmed for a space 
into self-unconsciousness. But that pure heart 
was never for a long time together without 
the assertion of its own moral dignity. The 
question of the right of things was certain to 
be soon thrown out, and the pretty form of 
Alice Moreton had scarcely completed its pro- 
portions before it felt its gentle presence chal- 
lenged. What did she there? Had she entered 
through tie soul’s high door, over which Walter 
had striven to write with trembling hand long 
ago,—Holiness to the Lord? Or had she 
glided in through some lower passage, or 
entered ghost-wise through everything and 
nothing, and without reference to architectural 
design P 

For a time the contending claims of London 
and Canada disappeared from view. What was 
Alice Moreton doing in his heart? Once an 
angel presence had been there, which had passed 
away in cloud and sorrow, but leaving behind 
a sacred and long-lingering influence. On the 
domain of that heart which she had once pos- 
sessed, he had solemnly resolved that no other 
should ever intrude, and that all the forces of 
that heart would be consecrated to the service 
of God; but without his knowledge an intruder 
had entered, and had in some measure taken 
rt possession. Was it right, or was it wrong? 

But we shall not farther pursue these cogi- 
tations. Long and deeply he pondered, and 
the more he pondered the more uncertain did 
everything appear, and the more did every- 
thing become clouded with a doubt. At last 
he went to bed tired and unhappy, and ardently 
longing for some wise friend of whom he could 
ask advice. 

On the very night that Walter was thus 
engaged Captain Urquhart was seated alone in 





his lodgings. The character of the soldier 
appeared in the arrangement of his room. 
Every article of furniture was plain and to 
the point, and nothing like a superfluity was 
apparent. Seated alone he was, like Walter; 
and like Walter he was engaged in meditation. 
The little reading-stand at his side supported 
a volume which he had opened to read, but on 
whose pages he had not glanced. And thus 
he sat on this night, as of late he had often 
sat, his whole attention absorbed by unuttered 
considerations. 

And any one who knew Captain Urquhart, 
and the relations which he occupied at the 
time, could easily have guessed the subject 
which filled his mind. 

This particular night of which we write, was 
only remarkable among its fellows for one 
reason. During its lonely hours Captain 
Urquhart came to a settled resolution. He 
would no longer allow matters between himself 
and Geraldine to remain in uncertainty. She 
had become rich indeed, but the change in her 
circumstances only rendered it more necessary 
that he should understand what their future 
connection was to be. 
now he had loved her before she was rich, and 
even when she called herself poor. If she ever 
had loved him, she was doubtless of too ster- 
ling a nature to recall her heart simply because 
she had grown wealthy. Why should he care 
for what others might think and say P 

These and similar considerations led on to the 
resolution of which we have spoken, and which 
next morning drew him in the direction of Mr. 
Stevenson’s house. Geraldine was 
surprised on hearing that Captain Urquhart 
wished to see her, and she inferred that some- 
thing unusual had given rise to this early 
visit. 

“T should apologize,” he said, as she entered 
the room, “for disturbing you at this hour; 
but I shall be engaged all day at the Refuge.” 





And if she was rich | 


a little | 


“You can scarcely come too early for me,” | 


said Geraldine; “ you know Iam an early riser. 
I do not see why morning visits should not be 
fashionable, except because of late hours and 
laziness.” 

“The same thought occurred to me as I 
drove over, with some funny corollaries tacked 
on to it.” 

“Before you go farther—I have only half 
an idea what that word means.” 


“In the present instance I use it to mean | 


some minor thoughts growing out of that which 
went before.” 

“T see; what were these minor thoughts, 
then?” 

“Tt occurred to me how much that form of 
sin, which we call fashionable life, perverts the 
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stead of by day.” 


“That is a funny thought,” cried Geraldine, | 


order of the world. We are told that sin is a 
loving of the darkness, and, oddly enough, this 
fashionable life leads men to live by night in- 
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“You must pardon my stupidity, Captain 
Urquhart, but I do not comprehend you.” 

“You are too artless and too lowly to com- 
prehend me.” 

Geraldine regarded him with a puzzled 


laughing; “ what were the others ?” smile. 
“Then it occurred to me, how much longer “Each sentence you utter increases the 


our coal fields would last if men only went to 
bed and got up at proper hours. I suppose 
God in the beginning hid enough of coal in the 
earth to last the world its life-time. 
the world, by its prodigality, outruns its coal, 
as a man outruns his income or his health, it 
is just possible that she may fall into an old 
age of poverty or decrepitude. Think of 
machinery and railways being sold for old 
metal, and new patents coming out for im- 
proved stage-coaches !” 

Thus Captain Urquhart rattled on, just for 
the reason that he. had a subject behind the 
scenes which he felt it extremely hard to get 
out. When early rising and its corollaries had 
been exhausted, Geraldine asked how the 
Refuge was succeeding. 

“ Quite as well as I ever expected. The only 
drawback is that it is too small, and that I am 
each day obliged to turn away many who come 
with tears, begging an entrance. The grati- 
tude of some of the poor creatures is beyond 
what I can describe. I had scarcely an idea 
till now how much this kind of thing is needed. 
But you must come some day soon and see it 
in operation.” 

“Tt would delight me.”’ 

A pause ensued. Geraldine began to wonder, 
for he had given her to understand that his 
visit had a point, and her curiosity had been a 
little excited. 

“*Have you been much occupied of late, 
Miss Beauchamp ?” 

“Not very much; but I have had a certain | 
occupation in the way of doubt and anxiety.”’ 

“T can well understand that your position 
involves both. How is young Mr. Moreton | 
acting at present P” 

“T see no improvement, nor even hope of 
improvement.” 

“He has certainly been the means of bring- 
ing trial and trouble on you, and,”’ he added, 

slowly, “on me, too.” 

“How on you?” she asked, with a quick, 
searching look. 

“T mean through you.” 

“ You are very kind to sympathize with me.” 

“You misunderstand me. I do certainly 
sympathize with you, and suffer with you in 
what you suffer. But I spoke now more with 

reference to a suffering of my own—a suffering 
which no one has shared, and which I have 
borne alone.” 











But if 


mystery,” she said. ‘What does all this 
mean P” 

“To answer you, Miss Beauchamp, would 
be to tell you one of the deepest thoughts of 
my heart.” 

“That ought to be a very deep thought,” 
she exclaimed, reddening slightly. 

“T have always disliked that vast sum of 
money which came to you.” 

“T do not see why you should dislike it.” 

‘T dislike it as having come to you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt has seemed, and seems still, to stand 
like a mountain of gold between us.” 

“Tt never has had that appearance in my 
eyes.” 

“Tt has in mine. I thought you might be 
too rich to care for me.” 

“We should not allow riches to interfere 
with friendship,” said Geraldine, with her eyes 
on the carpet. 

“Yet you think they might properly inter- 
fere with love P” 

“T did not say that.” 

“ Supposing, then,” he said, speaking lower 
and a little huskily; “that you had formerly 
experienced a sentiment of friendship toward 
me, you think it would continue unimpaired by 
the change in your position ?”’ 

“My position has not changed,” said Geral- 
dine, in a deprecating tone. 

“Well, I shall put itin this form: By your 
access to wealth ? ” 

“Do your really think, Captain Urquhart,” 
she said, in the same tone, “that this would 
lessen my friendship ? ” 

“T do not think it; but I wish to ask you 
another question: If you had formerly loved 
me, do you think it would have changed your 
love P” 

“Tt would not,” she murmured. 

“Geraldine,” he said, speaking with fami- 
liarity for the first time,—— 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


In the evening of the next day, Mr. Stevenson 
was seated at his parlour fireside, and Geral- 
dine and Alice were engaged in reading at the 
table. Mr. Stevenson had himself been read- 
ing, but he had laid down his book, and he 
now sat gazing thoughtfully on the two young 
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wondered deeply what connection Robert Hall 
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faces opposite. And a contrast they presented 
quite striking enough to attract his attention, 
notwithstanding that he was so accustomed 
to see them setting off each other’s beauty. 
The face of Alice was still childish and gentle, 
but already began to wear the dawn of ad- 
vancing ripeness. That of Geraldine appeared 
quite womanly in comparison; and it was 
hard to believe that those dark, deep, earnest 
eyes had only stored two years more of expe- 
rience than the blue, sunny eyes beside them. 

Such thoughts as these may have passed 
through the mind of Mr. Stevenson as he sat 
silently gazing. 

“ What are you reading, Alice?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“T am reading ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ ” 
she replied, with a doubtful twinkle in her eye, 
as if she were not quite certain that Mr. Ste- 
venson would approve. 

“T am familiar with the name, but I have 
never read the book. What is it?” 


“Oh, it is a story about the American | 


Indians.” 

“ And what does it tell you about them?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Alice, smiling, and 
with a deeper colour on her cheek; “ it tells a 
great many things about their manners and 
customs, and the funny things they do some- 
times. Geraldine can tell you more about it 
than I can.” 

“Have you read it, Geraldine?” he asked. 

“TI can’t say I have read it; I have just 
skimmed it over.” 

“ And did you like it?” 

“Pretty well. It’s a very exciting story, 
and it ends the way all love-stories end—with 
marriage.” 

At this moment a letter which had just 
arrived by post was handed to Mr. Stevenson. 
“T should like,” he said, as he slowly opened 
the envelope, “ that when you read stories you 
would endeavour to get those which will do 
you no harm, while they amuse you, even if 
they do you no good. I have not much expe- 
rience myself in the tales of the day, for even 
in my boyhood I preferred a more solid class 
of reading. But I have always remembered a 
saying of Robert Hall’s, to the effect that he 
never recovered the injury which he had expe- 
rienced from reading certain novels. 

Why had Geraldine flushed crimson, and 
why was she now bending to conceal her con- 
fusion over her kook? Alice perceived it, and 


could have with Geraldine. But Robert Hall, 
and “The Last of the Mohicans,” and the 
whole subject of novel reading, had been 
driven from Geraldine’s brain in a moment by 








She knew the nature of its contents before 
Mr. Stevenson had gathered it by the slow 
process of reading. With her eyes on her 
book, she was perfectly unconscious of its pre- 
sence. Longing intensely to glance at Mr. 
Stevenson, and to observe the effect produced 
on him by the letter, she yet did not dare to 
do it. And so minutes and minutes passed, 
which seemed to her like hours, and Alice was 


last she ventured to give a look, and she en- 
countered the gaze of her uncle, turned on her 
with a quiet, loving smile. Again she was 
overcome with confusion. 

“What is the matter with you, Geraldine? ” 
he asked, mischievously. 

Alice looked up in surprise. 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“But I think there is—what do you say, 
Alice P” 

“T don’t know,” said Alice, doubtfully. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “Geraldine is in 


beneath the surface than she perceived, 

A couple of hours afterwards, when they 
were about to separate for the night, Mr. Ste- 
venson said to his wife——‘ You can go on 
up-stairs, my dear, with Alice, and Geraldine 
and I will follow you very soon.” 

“But the clock has struck eleven,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Stevenson. “I’m sure Geraldine 
does not care to be kept up.” 

“ Just give us ten minutes,” he pleaded. 

“T am sure I don’t know what wonderful 
secrets you and Geraldine have between you.” 

Then she kissed Geraldine, and desired her 
not to let uncle keep her too long out of bed. 
When they were alone, he took Geraldine’s 
hand and drew her to a chair. 

“ Sit down, my dear, but how you are trem- 
bling! I think you know from whom that 
letter came to-night ? ” 

EGO. 

“What a rogue you are not to tell me about 
yesterday. Did you think I should not like 
to know?” 

“JT did not think that.” 

“Then do you not trust me? However, 
Captain Urquhart has supplied your deficiency, 
and has told me everything. Of course it is 
no surprise to me, for I guessed it was coming. 
This letter,’ he continued, drawing it from 
his pocket, “is a a very cruel letter.” | 
Geraldine flashed an astonished inquiry into | 
his eyes. 








the sight of the handwriting on that envelope. 





“ Yes, I call it a very cruel letter, for it has 
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the excitement of some love-story too, and may | 
just possibly be getting close to the marriage.” | 

Alice glanced at the dry volume on which || 
Geraldine had been engaged, and instantly | 
comprehended that there was something more || 

















deep again in the interest of her story. At || 
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come here into this house with quiet assurance, 
and it has coolly asked me to give away to the 
writer one of my treasures in this world.” 
Geraldine could control herself no longer. 
She rose from her chair and knelt at his feet. 
She took one of his hands in her two, and, 
with a light sobbing, pressed it to her face. 
And he threw his other arm round her neck, 
and bent over her with his eyes full of tears. 
“It’s all right, Geraldine,” he said, at last. 
“T have been thinking during the evening of 
the old arrow-maker and his daughter in 
Hiawatha, It is all fair and natural that the 
maidens whom we love the most should leave 
us and go away after strangers. But the old 
hearts cannot help feeling it, for the time is 
gone by for filling the empty places. I sup- 
pose,” he continued, dropping in on the well- 
trodden path of an hourly thought, “that all 
these things are good for us, and should tend 


to bring out clearly in our hearts the truth | 


| that God is all in all,” 


| told why she was weeping. 
supreme moments of her life—a moment in | 
| which she experienced a something even higher 
|| than happiness. 


| him from my heart for His gift. 


Geraldine wept, though she could not have 


For though these strange 
and sorrowful words of his were melting her 
heart, she had the consciousness all the time 
that she was not going to leave him, but was 
only going to love him all the more when she 
would fold that other great soul with him in 
her love. 

“I have the utmost of my wishes for you 
now, Geraldine. God has been very good to 
you in giving you such a husband, and I thank 
This is all I 


| wanted to say to you, and we had better say 


| could not get over the feeling in her mind that | 


| Clear. 
| and made to match. 


Good night, to keep within our promise.” 

The conclusion of matters between Geral- 
dine and Captain Urquhart gave Mrs. Steven- 
son a certain amount of satisfaction. But she 


something had gone wrong somewhere, and 
that things were due in another direction that 
things did not take. 

“Tf we are to judge future events from cir- 
cumstances, nothing could have been more 
There they were, thrown together, 
If Captain Urquhart 


| never had turned up everything would have 


| been right. 


It all resulted from that unfor- 
tunate Dieppe business, Much good never 
came of France.” 

The latter sentence was delivered in a half 
jocular manner. There sat the good lady in 
her arm-chair at the bedside, and nodding 
away under her nightcap, with the utmost good 
humour. 

“But, you know,” remonstrated her hus- 


It was one of the | 


band, “all these things did not happen by 
chance.” 

“T don’t think they did,” she replied; “but 
I have always considered there are two classes 
of providences—those which turn out right, 
and those which turn out wrong. Not but 
that I am quite sure in a certain way that the 
wrong is right after all.” 





Geraldine had only closed her door when she 


| heard a light feathery tap. It was Alice. 
“Are you angry with me for coming in at 
| this hour P” 
| “No; I am very glad you came in.” 
| “But what is it all about, Geraldine? I 
| was so curious I couldn’t go to bed.” 
| “You are not generally so curious, Alice.” 
| “ Now tell me, Geraldine, are you not going 
| to get married ?” 
| “Iam.” 
| “Iknew youwere. And when is it to be?” 
“Oh, I don’t know yet.” 
“But soon P” 
“I suppose so.” 
“Well, I am sorry and glad. But good 
night, it’s very late. I couldn’t go to bed 
without gratifying my curiosity.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—VIEWS OF LIFE. 





A Goop many days went by, and nothing was 
| heard or seen of Charles. At last Mr. Steven- 
son grew so uneasy that he determined to go 
|in search of him; he accordingly started for 
the hotel where he had before visited him, as 
nothing further of his whereabouts was known. 

“ Yes,” the porter replied, “ Mr. Moreton was 
still there.’ And Mr. Stevenson was still more 
pleased to hear that he was actually then in his 
rooms. He sent up his name, and was imme- 
diately ushered into the same apartment where 
he had before seen Charles. The young man 
advanced and shook him cordially by the 
hand. 





“Good evening, Mr. Stevenson. How are 
| the girls P” 
“Pretty well. How are you? We have 


been exceedingly anxious to know something 
|of you. Why have you never come to see 
| us P” 

| “Rather do you tell me why should I go?” 
| “I scarcely understand you, Mr. Moreton.” 
| “T dare say not. It would take you to have 
been in a downright mess once in your life to 
| understand me at present.” 

| Tam not going to speak,” continued Mr. 
| Stevenson, “of my own feelings towards you ; 
| but you certainly owe it to your sister to act 
| in a different manner.” 

| “Poor girl; the less she sees of me the 
| better.” 
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““Why do you speak in this way?” open to you, and that it would give me real 
“How else should I speak? What am Ij pleasure to see you making it your home till 
now but a lonely outcast, and goaded into| you have decided on your future course.” 
frenzy by my position ?” “T am much obliged to you, Mr. Stevenson, 
Indeed Mr. Stevenson could perceive a great | but it is no use. I am willing to part with you 
difference in his appearance. His face had a/on the friendliest terms. I believe I was 
careworn expression; and there was a scrious- | rather hard on you about that will at first; but 
ness, and even a despair, in his eyes, which | you can understand my position.” 
made him altogether unlike his former self. “You are acting towards your sister with 
“T have told you before,” said Mr. Steven-|extreme cruelty. She at least has done 
son, “how deeply I pitied you, although it is | nothing to wrong you, and she at least deserves 
not likely you give me credit for sincerity. But | nothing from you but gentle treatment.” 
is your case so hopeless as you represent?| “ Dear darling, I am truly sorry for her. 
You know very well that your father has made | But she must expect to share in her brother’s 
a certain provision for you in his will, on con- | misfortunes.” 
dition that you amend your life.” “Well, Mr. Moreton,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“What is five hundred a year to me?” | rising, “I can say no more to you than I have 
demanded Charles, contemptuously. said. My house is your home if you please to 
“Tf you take that view of the subject, I can| make it such; and my services are at your 
say no more.” disposal in any way whatever. I once more 
“T am not one of those miserable creatures, | earnestly entreat you to consider the duties of 
Mr. Stevenson, who think it worth while to | your position, and to devote yourself to some 
live on for the bare sake of living. What is it | steady occupation. To terminate your life at 
to draw in so many breaths to the hour, to eat | this point would be to add another to all the 
so many meals in the day, and to go through | sad examples the world has already seen of a 
the whole wretched round ?” useless and self-pleasing life closing in a useless 
“I quite agree with you that life is not | and self-pleasing death.” 

















worth living merely for its own sake. But I| He then took his leave. 
do not think I should agree with you in your; The pain and anxiety occasioned in the little 
opinion as to what life is worth living for.” family by the course Charles was pursuing was 
“ Never mind that; I am in no mood for an |less than it might have been under other cir- 
argumentation just now. Besides, I have | cumstances. 
come to the conclusion that life, in my case, is} Captain Urquhart now occupied a recognized 
not worth living at all.” position with respect to Geraldine, and his 
“That is a very solemn conclusion.” visits were of daily occurrence. Added to 
“So I feel it; but there’s no help. Lookat|this there was that stir and expectation in 
me, I am only a pauper.” | the hearts of Geraldine and Alice which the 
Mr. Stevenson could not refrain from an! prospect of an approaching marriage is always 
expressive glance round at the splendid apart- | ers: to arouse. wikis a 
ment, | “I am sure,” said Geraldine, one evening, 
“Yes,” Charles replied to the glance, “as | to Captain Urquhart, as théy sat together, 
long as I live I shall do the thing as it should | that we should all feel desolate but for your 
be done. But Iam now at the end of my | coming in so often.” 
tether. My watch is gone, my chain is penn’ “Tt pleases me,” he replied, “to hear that 
my rings are gone; and all the world sees me | I am such a light-bearer to the house, for I 
parting with my jewellery without troubling | was myself quite unconscious of it. But I 
itself a bit. If I wished to commit suicide | suppose unconsciousness of its light-bearing 
now at any particular hour, I shall have to do | properties is essential to a light-bearer. Don’t 
it by a public clock. And when the body is | you think so, Geraldine ?’’ 
found it will be reported as well-dressed, but} “I don’t quite understand what you 
with nothing in the pockets.” |mean ? ”’ 
“Tf you are in earnest in talking in that | “The sun and the stars give us light, but 
way,” exclaimed Mr. Stevenson, “ you are im- | I suppose they don’t know anything of all 
pious; and if it is merely braggadocio it is | the blessings they confer. And I have always 
contemptible.” noticed that good people are unconscious of 
“T am anything you like, worthy man; it’s; their goodness in proportion to its amount. 
all one to me. The choice is plain—death by | When we are blessing others we are throwing 
starvation, or death by drowning. I prefer the | our lustre out; to be conscious of ourselves 
latter.” | would be throwing our lustre in. But yousurely | 
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“TI have told you before that my house is| did not think me very cheerful this evening?” 
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“Not as cheerful as usual; what is the 
cause P”’ 

“T can scarcely tell you—one little worry 
or another. This afternoon a poor man whom 
I have been assisting down at the Refuge 
turned suddenly on me and abused me, and 
told me that he should have been in good work 
long ago had I not entrapped him.” 

“ How annoying!” 

* And it was useless that I endeavoured to 
call to his mind that the first day I saw him 


he came in rags beseeching me to save him | 


and his family from starvation. Well, you know, 


as long as we wear these poor bodies we can’t help | 
being somewhat upset by things of that kind. | 


I have read of men who lived so far above the 
world that they were quite unaffected by its 
little circumstances; but I have not yet reached 
that altitude.” 

“For my part,” said Geraldine, “I have no 
faith in that cast-iron heart of which we some- 
times hear. To say that we suffer under such 
circumstances is only to say that we have a 
But I hope you have got over that 


” 


nature. 
little annoyance by this ? 

“ Pretty well. Your smile, Geraldine, does 
something to melt away my clouds. I often 
think that I shall be very happy when I have 
your smile always with me, like a pocket talis- 
man to take out when I please.” 

“But you don’t mean to carry me in your 
pocket, do you?” 

“T intend to keep you as close to me as 
possible. Oh, how bright the future now 
seems to me. Here I am sitting this evening, 
Geraldine, opposite to yuu, and your face is 
shining away on the promise of our married 
life. How bright it seems—Oh, how deliciously 
bright! Yet which am I to believe; expecta- 
tion which tells me that the coming future will 
be bright, just as all my life it has told me that 


the future would be bright, or experience which | 


tells me that this future, like all other futures, 
will cool away when I approach it.” 
“ What a funny man people would think you 


if they heard you talking in that way of your | 


marriage.” 

“ Very likely, for not very many would un- 
derstand it. Persons in general prefer to be 
tricked by a falsehood than to acknowledge a 
sober truth. And, besides, I «m not talking 
sadly now, but rather with gladness. I have 
before me a life of love—not in the narrow 
sense in which the world would use the expres- 


before me, as it was the joy set before Christ; 
if there be a cross and a shame in it I hope 
‘to endure and to despise them. Is this sad 
talking, Geraldine ? ” 

** Tt is solemn, not sad.” 
| And I trust we shall go forth on this work 
| together, darling, wedded in spirit and wedded 
|in hope; for the work is great and will need 
jall our strength.” 

“ John,” said Geraldine, with a tear in her 
| eye, “I wanted to say something to you.” 

“ What is it?” 
| ‘You know that money ?.” 

“ Mr. Moreton’s?” 

“Yes; I have been wishing to ask your 
opinion. I have almost resolved, and shall 
fully resolve, if you allow me, that whatever 
that large portion may be worth shall be de- 
| voted to charitable objects.” 

Captain Urquhart gazed on her, but said 
nothing. 

“What do you think of it? ”’ 

“T have once or twice been on the verge 
lof proposing to you the same thought, but I 
| refrained from the fear that I would be taking 
|a liberty.” 
| “A liberty! You approve of it, then?” 

| “Under the circumstances, and especially 
|as you are yourself provided for, I think it is 
| the only proper course.” 

“T am delighted to hear you say that.” 
“And how much it will enable us to do,” 
| he cried, with a flash of enthusiasm, such as 
| Geraldine had never before witnessed in him. 
“The Refuge will never want for funds at all 
| events.” 

| “I believe that Refuge is uppermost in 
lyour thoughts,” said Geraldine, with a 
| smile. 

| “It is, in a way,” he replied, becoming 
|grave ina moment. “ But I find I am only 
|a beginner in the study of the great science 
{of how to bless humanity. I once thought 
}that to feed the hungry and to clothe the 
{naked was the most I could do to show my 
|admiration and love for Christ, and was the 
way in which I could best repeat His life. 
| Bui of late I seem to have grown wiser. Did 
|Christ ever give an alms in His life except 
| when He broke the fishes and the bread. He 
|had no Refuge nor any large fortune where- 
|with to go out armed against the staring 
| poverty of Palestine. He met each day the 
pinched cheek and the lack-lustre eye, but all 


| 


| 
| 


sion, but in the broad sense in which it is| He thought it right to do was to suffer in the 
understood when read by the light of | infinite depths of His tender heart. Had He 
Christ’s life. So all I mean to say is this: | pleased He could have sat on His father David’s 
I have given up the idea of a future of | throne,likeanotherson Solomon, with abundance 
unclouded pleasure in exchange for the idea of | of gold and silver, but He preferred to come 
a future of usefulness. This is the joy set|as apoorman. This teaches me that the region 
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of highest usefulness lies above almsgiving. 
I do not see much further yet with respect to 
myself; but the time may come when He will 
qualify me for a nobler service.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.— CONCERNING SLUGS AND SNAILS. 


GERALDINE was surprised, and certainly not 
pleased, to hear one morning, that Uncle 
Warner was waiting to see her. Intelligence 
of the change in Geraldine’s circumstances 
had reached this cold and selfish man. Mr. 
Warner was one of those persons who love 
money with absolute adoration. With him the 
first and best thing in connection with money 
was to have it; and failing that the next 
thing was to worship it in the possession of 
others. Mr. Warner carried about with him, 
figuratively speaking, a small pocket rule of 
gold; and marked on this rule were the 
degrees of monetary stature. To his friends, 
to his acquaintances, to those persons whom 
he casually encountered—to all and to each 
was this standard immediately applied, and 
according to the worth of the individual so 
much and so great was he in the eyes of Ben- 
jamin Warner. That a man should be good 
was, in his usual cant phraseology, the one 
important and the only important thing; but 
in the reality of his heart it was precisely the 
same to him whether a man was good or bad 
provided he were only rich. The same was 
true of learning, of talent, of skill, of good 
breeding, and of everything else which the 
pure and the wise unite to honour. It is 
easy to understand the feelings with which 
Mr. Warner regarded the new position of 
Geraldine. 

But with all this the old man felt a certain 
difficulty in approaching his niece. On a 
former occasion, when he had seen fit to con- 
nect himself with her prosperity, she had 
plainly intimated to him the comprehension of 
his motives. This intimation had stung him 
exceedingly; and now, eager as he was to pay 
devotion to his god in her possession, he felt 
the difficulty of doing it without exposing him- 
self to a similar imputation. He accordingly 
resolved to approach Geraldine in a feigned 
ignorance of the whole matter, and so to hear 
it for the first time from her own lips. 

“TI am delighted to see you, Geraldine,” he 
cried, catching her two hands in his own; “I 
am truly delighted to see you. And how well 
you are looking! Why it is from beauty to 
beauty with you, Geraldine. Sit down, my 
dear; do not let me keep you on your feet. 
But, indeed,” he continued, his face assuming 
the gravest hues, “I have to present you my 


Mr. Moreton. He was taken off by typhus 
fever, I understood ?” 

“No,” said Geraldine, 
suicide.” 

“Oh, precisely; I confounded the two, or 
perhaps I was thinking at the moment of 
another friend who shot himself,—awful occur- 
rences these, and very common. But what a 
terrible blow to you, my dear!” 

“TI felt it exceedingly.” 

“Precisely, of course you did. Fine sensi- 
bilities and over wrought,—took quite after 
your dear father. Besides, the loss of the 
situation; have you been out of place ever 
since?” 

“ Ever since.” 

“O dear me, I feel for you extremely. And, 
of course, not much saved—a mere trifle in the 
bank, precisely.” 

“TI have saved nothing out of my salary, 
but I do not want. AndI shall be soon in 
the enjoyment .of the property left me by Mr. 
Raymond.” 

“But in the mean time, my dear, are you 
not a little pressed ? ” 

“ Mr. Stevenson supplies me with everything 
I require.” 

“But Mr. Stevenson has gone to the bad, 
has he not,—that is, I mean failed P ” 

“He is not so rich as he once was, but his 
heart is still the same.” 

“Precisely, the heart’s the great point. 
Because it struck me, my dear,” continued Mr. 
Warner, lowering his tone, glancing over at 
the door, and speaking in solemn confidence, 
“that you might stand in need of a little 
money, and if so, my purse is at your com- 
mand,—such as it is, you know, my dear; the 
old saying, as wide as a well and as deep as a 
church-door,—but just such as it is.” 

“I am obliged to you, sir; but I do not 
stand in need of assistance.” 

At this point Mr. Warner came to a stand- 
still, and with a sudden abstraction, which to 
Geraldine was unaccountable, he began to stare 
fixedly at the top of his stick. Ordinary devices 
he had exhausted to draw from his niece the 
desired disclosure; and he was now entirely 


“he committed 


ceed. So complete was the stoppage in his 
conversational flow, that Geraldine was con- 
strained to ask him if he felt unwell. 
“Unwell! no, my dear; but I am getting old, 
Geraldine ; and you see, I wish you would 
make a friend of me, and unbosom yourself to 
me.” 
“TI have nothing to unbosom,” replied 
Geraldine, smiling, and a good deal astonished 
at the request. 








condolence on the death of your valued friend, 


“ Precisely; do not for a moment imagine 


at his wits’ end to know how he should pro- | 
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|| the way, yes; ‘which taken at the flood leads 
| on to fortune,’ which reminds me—am I right ? 
| —I think I heard that Mr. Moreton left you 


|| downs of life, but you will have need to be 


|| tendency; they point, so to speak. 
| among the planetary worlds, as I have been 











|| that is the expression,—of twin-born feeling 
| relative, Geraldine.” 
have never known much of each other.” 


| gentleness on the one hand, and on the other 


| verse with you on some other subject.” 


| named was almost something incredible,—a 


| is almost a sunken reef. 
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that I insinuate anything against your cha- 
racter. Irather refer to that close affinity of 
sentiment, of—of—of twin-born feeling,—yes, 
which exists between two hearts. You are my 

“TI know that, Mr. Warner ; but you and I 


“ Too little, my dear, too little! Grace and 








—-precisely. My desire has been otherwise, but 
there is @ tide in the affairs of men——. By 


rather comfortably off. A mere report, was 
it?” 


“T shall be very happy, Mr. Warner, to con- 


“ But a moment, my dear. Indeed, I think 
I heard it stated for a fact,—and the sum 
hundred thousand pounds! Is the statement 
correct P ” 

et kg 

“Then you are an heiress,—I congratulate 
you from my heart. Now, my dear, I am an 
old man, and I have seen much of the ups and 


very cautious.” 

“T trust I shall be cautious.” 

“But my words, Geraldine, have a peculiar 
Never 





given to understand, is there a large and| 


| richly-endowed orb but it draws around it the | 


motions of other orbs. You catch my meaning | 
now?” 

“ Indeed, I do not, sir.” 

“Then, my dear, marriage is the rock on 
which many have split. It is a deep rock, it | 
Needy young men 
will be looking out for that hundred thousand 


| 
} 


| pounds.” 


“T may as well tell you, sir, that I am about 
to be married.” 

“You terrify me—to whom?” 

“His name is Urquhart,” cried Geraldine, 
deeply amused. 

“T see, precisely—precisely. Good name; 
what is he?” 

‘He was an officer.” 

“Oh, miserable—half-pay, perhaps.” 

“ He has sold out.” 

“What is he worth, my dear? that is the 


| point.” 


“T never asked him.” 
“That was where you wanted me, Geraldine ; 


| you should have allowed me to make a match 
| for you.” 








At this moment the drawing-room door was 
opened, and Captain Urquhart was announced. 
Mr. Warner rose and regarded the door with 
a look of stupefaction. The idea occurred to 
him that the captain had overheard his remarks 
in some adjoining apartment, and was about 
to appear in a blaze of martial wrath. But 
the quiet-looking gentleman calmed his fears. 
Captain Urquhart had been informed below- 
stairs of the person he was about to meet, and 


with the character of Mr. Warner he was quite 


familiar. 
“TI presume,” said Mr. Warner, “that this 


is the favoured gentleman of whom you have | 
been speaking to me, Geraldine, and in whom 


now, as a relative in prospect, I take a deep 
interest.” 

Geraldine bowed assent. 

“Captain Urquhart,” continued Mr. Waruer, 
“T feel deeply gratified in having this oppor- 
tunity of meeting a person of whom I have 


heard so much. While I congratulate you on | 
your betrothal to Geraldine, I congratulate her | 





equally on the other side. May your cup over- 


flow.” 


The Captain ventured nothing in reply be- | 


yond another bow. 


“In entering our family,” pursued Mr.War- | 


ner, “ you have united yourself to a good name 
—for I need hardly remind you of the position 
occupied by my father. But, more valuable 
than name, you have found substantial wealth ; 
for beauty, you have only to behold; and a 
thousand times more valuable than all, you have 
purity and goodness.” 

Again Captain Urquhart bowed, with a pull- 
ing at the corners of his mouth. Since his 


| appearance Mr. Warner had drawn himself up 
| into stateliness, and he spoke with a slow and 


measured utterance. 

“It is only necessary,” the old gentleman 
went on, “to complete the happiness of the 
scene that my noble-hearted brother were here 
to perform a duty which in his absence de- 
volves on me—to welcome you, Captain Urqu- 
hart, into the family.” 

“Thank you, sir,” with another bow. 

“ Her mother, too,” said Mr. Warner, “ was 
a sweet woman.” 

At this moment the drawing-room door was 
again opened, and Mrs. and the Misses Henry 


Towers were announced. Geraldine rose in 


confusion and astonishment, and with a con- 
viction that there was a mistake somewhere. 
Mrs. Henry Towers was a tall and majestic 


woman, so profusely adorned with jewellery | 


that the eye could get to see little else about 
her. Two young ladies who followed were 
dressed in the extreme of the prevailing fashion. 
“Miss Beauchamp,” said Mrs. Towers, “or 
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rather, Geraldine, if you will permit me, it 
almost devolves on me to introduce myself to 
un.” 

Dumb with amazement, Geraldine bowed. 

“ Of course, you are familiar with our name 
—Towers ?” 

“Oh yes, yes,’ exclaimed Geraldine, “ I re- 
member now.” 

“ Ah, you remember now—cousin-german 
to your dear mother. But it is so long, so very 
long since I have seen you; where in the world 
have you been, Geraldine? We should have 
known nothing about you, only that Annette 
there (she is so quick) happened to hear your 
name somewhere in connection with the death 
of a Mr. Moreton. So you see it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” 

“ And mamma has been so concerned about 


|| you,” exclaimed Annette, in a clear, bold voice; 
| “she has been wondering for years what had 











become of you.” 

Geraldine began now to comprehend the 
whole position, and to feel thoroughly indig- 
nant. 

“How have you managed to hide yourself, 
Geraldine?” asked Miss Lucy. “ You remem- 
ber the merry romps we used to have at 
Clarebrook Hall? ” 

Geraldine did remember having once visited 
Clarebrook Hall when she was a child; and she 
remembered also how much her mother had 
cried on their way home, in consequence of the 
slighting manner in which they had been 
treated. 

“ How charming you look! 
Towers. 

“This is a delightful family meeting,” broke 
in Mr. Warner, who had immediately conceived 
the profoundest respect for Mrs. Towers, on 
account of her jewellery. “I, madam, have 
the honour to be the uncle of this dear girl. 
With my name you are, of course, familiar— 
Warner—Benjamin Warner.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes; how do you do, Mr. 
Warner ? I am so delighted to see you.” 

“ And I, madam, share the happiness. These 
are the Miss Towers, I presume ? ”’ 

“ They are, Mr. Warner.”’ 

“Precisely, madam. Allow me to introduce 
you, madam, to Captain Urquhart—Geraldine’s 
husband that is to be.” 

The lady and Captain Urquhart exchanged 
bows. 

“T call this a perfectly delightful meeting,” 
he went on, “especially in view of the ap- 
proaching auspices—I refer, of course, to— 
precisely.” 

“When shall we see you at Clarebrook, 
Geraldine ? ” 


” 


exclaimed Mrs. 


“Excuse you, why in the world ? ” , 

“T have not been at Clarebrook since many 
years before my mother’s death, and it would 
have painful associations for me.” 








The lady was evidently staggered by the re- 
mark, but she recovered in an instant. 

“How distant your poor mother was with 
her relatives !” 

This was too much for Geraldine. “My 
mother understood too well to press her pre- 
sence where it was not desired.” | 

“ But, surely, Geraldine, you do not imagine | 
—I assure you, your mother was an idol at | 
Clarebrook.” 

Geraldine did not repiy. Mr. Warner, per- 
haps disturbed by this little ripple on the 
smooth water of family bliss, passed his hands | 
repeatedly through his hair, and was once or 
twice attracted to the head of his stick. 

“ Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Towers, rounding 
off the subject, “you must let us have your 
company as soon as possible. Perhaps you 
have a great many visitors? ” 

“More, Mrs. Towers, than I have had since 
my mother’s death.” 

Again the lady winced, and it was evident 
that the satisfaction she had at first professed 
to feel from the interview was fast ebbing 
away. Not long afterwards she retired with 
further protestations of love, and her example || 
was soon followed by Mr. Warner. | 

Geraldine and Captain Urquhart walked 
together to the window, and watched in silence 
his retreating figure. Then Captain Urquhari 
exclaimed, with vehemence,— 

“Tf the fruit of wealth hanging on one’s 
branches were always certain to bring such | 
slugs and snails to crawl over one, I should | 
infinitely prefer to be a parched and barren | 
tree for evermore.” 








CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE POST CUTS A GORDIAN KNOT. 


StranGE is it to pass from one chamber of | 
human existence into another. Harsh and | 
rough is the sudden transition from love and 
purity to baseness and selfishness. Wonderful 
would it be to fly unseen on an angel’s wing 
from house to house, and to find, with only a 
thin wall between, cursings and malignity, and 
prayers and tenderness—to see earth’s little 
heavens and hells screened off from each other 
by nine inches of brick. So strange and so 
sudden must the transitions be in the course 
of a tale which pictures correctly human life. 
When we last looked in on Walter Steven- | 
son we beheld him in a state of considerable 
perplexity. Nor did this perplexity soon dis- | 
solve and pass away, as perplexities often do, 





“Oh, Mrs. Towers, you must excuse me.” 





but remained with him for days and weeks, 
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besetting him behind and before, and covering 
all his thoughts with a shadow. As has been 
already hinted to the reader, Walter, by turn- 
ing over certain matters in his heart, discovered 


the existence of somewhat therein of whose ex- 


istence he had not dreamt. 

There are men who never have entered their 
own inner being. With the outward working 
of that being in desires, propensities, and re- 
solutions they are of course familiar ; but with 
the inner chambers of the soul, the machinery 
room where motives turn for ever their com- 
plicated wheels, they are altogether unac- 
quainted. Not so Walter. Gifted with a high 
moral sense he, naturally and invariably, sur- 
veyed the movements of his mind in connec- 
tion with the movements of his will, and the 
movements of his will in connection with the 
attracting forces by which these movements 
are governed. 

It is evident at once that such a nature 
must frequently advance enclosed in doubt 
and darkness. Just as every ascent in the de- 
gree of life, and every increase of power and 
capacity, open up to the subject new avenues 
of pain with the new avenues of pleasure, so 
this higher nature of Walter’s, which raised 
him above ordinary men in his susceptibilities 
of pleasure, raised him also in his susceptibili- 
ties of pain. 

How many distracting questions did he now 


Why did he love Alice ? 


propose to himself. 


was it right to love her? had his love arisen | 


merely because she was rich, or because she 
was beautiful ? and should he allow this new 


affection to interfere with the course which 
Providence had marked out for him? Then 
another train of thought would arise. [If all 


events were under God’s control, his meeting 
Alice was in some sense or other of God. And 
it was God who had made Alice so beautiful 
and so rich, and who had given her those 
other qualities which Walter humbly thought 
were more in his eyes than her riches or 
beauty. And was it not God still who had 
endowed him with the nature and capacity for 
seeing, and admiring, and loving her. And so, 
on the whole, might he not consider his love 
for Alice as a providential indication that he 
should go to London and not to Canada. 

He pondered these considerations for days, 
growing thin, becoming mopish, and abstaining 
from the use of those things provided for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, with a regularity 
and consistence which almost enabled his kind- 
hearted landlady, with tears in her eyes, to fix 
the date to which he might possibly hold out. 

But at last, and under the influence of the 
reflections just detailed, he came to a decision 
respecting his future action. In accordance 





[vee this decision he wrote to his friend in 


| hoping that he should be able to commence his 


London, accepting the office of his curacy, and 


| duties in the metropolis about the end of April. 
| No sooner was this letter written than he 
| felt a lightness at his heart, and such a rush 
|of happiness, chiefly in view of living near 
| Alice, that he was at once driven to examine 
himself again, and the new-made bliss ate up 
itself. Why was he so happy? was it because 
he was going to do the work of God? or was 
it simply on account of his own gratification ? 
Poor Walter could not help acknowledging to 
himself that a pair of blue eyes were his prin- 
cipal loadstars. To decide his course of life, 
simply with a view to his own pleasure or 


| men and the glory of God, was a thing so 
| abhorrent to Walter’s nature, that the envelope, 
| with its direction scarcely dry, was thrown 
| aside, and once more he devoted himself to 
| distracting speculations on his path of duty. 

| Tfa doubt existed, would it not be better to 
| give the doubt against himself? He stood at 
|the cross roads of self-pleasing and self-denial 
| without the power to see on to the destination 
|of either, or to discover which would be most 
| for the good of others. To decide for London 
would be simply to choose for himself, as any 
| worldly man might do; to decide for Canada 
| would certainly seem more Christ-like, even 
| should no higher result attend the decision. 

| And so at last one memorable evening, with 
hours of prayer and agonies of self-consecration, 
| he gave himself up to wilderness, to peril, to 
death, to whatsoever might come, if only he 
conformed to the image of his 





might be 
Master. 

And in this way the long controversy was 
brought to a conclusion at last. He retired to 
‘rest with a heart full of unutterable peace 
such peace as must always follow an entire 
consecration of the heart to God. Over him 
in his dteams hung the blue eyes still, but no 
longer close down to him, as if they floated in 
an earthly atmosphere, but far away, swimming 
in a high-up light to which they belonged, and 
of which they formed a part; for he had re- 
signed them on earth, but they seemed to 
return to him from heaven. 

In the morning, when his breakfast tray 
descended to the kitchen, his good landlady 
was constrained to rejoice over the shattered 
appearance which things presented. ‘The post 
that morning brought to him a letter from 
London. ‘To his surprise he beheld the hand- 
writing of his clerical friend. The note was 
brief, and was simply couched to express his 
extreme pleasure that Walter had resolved to 
join him, and to announce that he would at 





|interest, and without respect to the good of 
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rather, Geraldine, if you will permit me, it 
almost devolves on me to introduce myself to 
you.” 

Dumb with amazement, Geraldine bowed. 

“ Of course, you are familiar with our name 
—Towers ?” 

“ Oh yes, yes,” exclaimed Geraldine, “ I re- 
member now.” 

“Ah, you remember now—cousin-german 
to your dear mother. But it is so long, sovery 
long since I have seen you; where in the world 
have you been, Geraldine? We should have 
known nothing about you, only that Annette 
there (she is so quick) happened to hear your 
name somewhere in connection with the death 
of a Mr. Moreton. So you see it is an ill wind 


|| that blows nobody good.” 


“ And mamma has been so concerned about 


| you,” exclaimed Annette, in a clear, bold voice; 











“she has been wondering for years what had 
become of you.” 

Geraldine began now to comprehend the 
whole position, and to feel thoroughly indig- 


| nant. 


“How have you managed to hide yourself, 
Geraldine?” asked Miss Lucy. “ You remem- 
ber the merry romps we used to have at 
Clarebrook Hall? ” 

Geraldine did remember haying once visited 
Clarebrook Hall when she was a child; and she 
remembered also how much her mother had 
cried on their way home, in consequence of the 
slighting manner in which they had been 
treated. 

“ How charming you look!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Towers. 

“This is a delightful family meeting,” broke 
in Mr. Warner, who had immediately conceived 
the profoundest respect for Mrs. Towers, on 
account of her jewellery. “I, madam, have 
the honour to be the uncle of this dear girl. 
With my name you are, of course, familiar— 
Warner—Benjamin Warner.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes; how do you do, Mr. 
Warner ? I am so delighted to see you.” 

“ And I, madam, share the happiness. These 
are the Miss Towers, I presume? ”’ 

“ They are, Mr. Warner.” 

“Precisely,madam. Allow me to introduce 
you, madam, to Captain Urquhart—Geraldine’s 
husband that is to be.” 

The lady and Captain Urquhart exchanged 
bows. 

“I call this a perfectly delightful meeting,” 
he went on, “especially in view of the ap- 
proaching auspices—I refer, of course, to— 
precisely.” 

“When shall we see you at Clarebrook, 
Geraldine ? ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Towers, you must excuse me.” 


“Excuse you, why in the world?” 

“T have not been at Clarebrook since many 
years before my mother’s death, and it would 
have painful associations for me.” 

The lady was evidently staggered by the re- 
mark, but she recovered in an instant. 

“How distant your poor mother was with 
her relatives !”’ 

This was too much for Geraldine. “ My 
mother understood too well to press her pre- 
sence where it was not desired.” 

“ But, surely, Geraldine, you do not imagine 
—I assure you, your mother was an idol at 
Clarebrook.” 

Geraldine did not reply. Mr. Warner, per- 
haps disturbed by this little ripple on the 
smooth water of family bliss, passed his hands 
repeatedly through his hair, and was once or 
twice attracted to the head of his stick. 

“ Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Towers, rounding 
off the subject, “you must let us have your 
company as soon as possible. Perhaps you 
have a great many visitors?” 

“More, Mrs. Towers, than I have had since 
my mother’s death.” 

Again the lady winced, and it was evident 
that the satisfaction she had at first professed 
to feel from the interview was fast ebbing 
away. Not long afterwards she retired with 
further protestations of love, and her example 
was soon followed by Mr. Warner. 

Geraldine and Captain Urquhart walked 
together to the window, and watched in silence 
his retreating figure. Then Captain Urquhart 
exclaimed, with vehemence,— 

“Tf the fruit of wealth hanging on one’s 
branches were always certain to bring such 
slugs and snails to crawl over one, I should 
infinitely prefer to be a parched and barren 
tree for evermore.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE POST CUTS A GORDIAN KNOT. 


SrrancE is it to pass from one chamber of | 


human existence into another. Harsh and 
rough is the sudden transition from love and 
purity to baseness and selfishness. Wonderful 
would it be to fly unseen on an angel’s wing 
from house to house, and to find, with only a 
thin wall between, cursings and malignity, and 
prayers and tenderness—to see earth’s little 
heavens and hells screened off from each other 
by nine inches of brick. So strange and so 
sudden must the transitions be in the course 
of a tale which pictures correctly human life. 

When we last looked in on Walter Steven- 
son we beheld him in a state of considerable 
perplexity. Nor did this perplexity soon dis- 
solve and pass away, as perplexities often do, 





but remained with him for days and weeks, 
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besetting him behind and before, and covering | with this decision he wrote to his friend in 


all his thoughts with a shadow. 
already hinted to the reader, Walter, by turn- 
ing over certain matters in his heart, discovered 
the existence of somewhat therein of whose ex- 
istence he had not dreamt. 


There are men who never have entered their 


own inner being. With the outward working 
of that being in desires, propensities, and re- 
solutions they are of course familiar ; but with 
the inner chambers of the soul, the machinery 
room where motives turn for ever their com- 
plicated wheels, they are altogether unac- 
quainted. Not so Walter. Gifted with a high 
moral sense he, naturally and invariably, sur- 
veyed the movements of his mind in connec- 
tion with the movements of his will, and the 
movements of his will in connection with the 
attracting forces by which these movements 
are governed, 

It is evident at once that such a nature 


must frequently advance enclosed in doubt 
and darkness. Just as every ascent in the de- | 


gree of life, and every increase of power and 
capacity, open up to the subject new avenues 


of pain with the new avenues of pleasure, so | 


of Walter’s, which raised 
men in his susceptibilities 


this higher nature 
him above ordinary 
of pleasure, raised him also in his susceptibili- 
ties of pain. 

How many distracting questions did he now 
propose to himself. Why did he love Alice ? 
was it right to love her? had his love arisen 
merely because she was rich, or because she 
was beautiful ? and should he allow this new 


affection to interfere with the course which 
Providence had marked out for him? Then 
another train of thought would arise. [If all 


events were under God’s control, his meeting | 


Alice was in some sense or other of God. And 
it was God who had made Alice so beautiful 
and so rich, and who had given her those 
other qualities which Walter humbly thought 
were more in his eyes than her riches or 
beauty. And was it not God still who had 
endowed him with the nature and capacity for 
seeing, and admiring, and loving her. And so, 
on the whole, might he not consider his love 
for Alice as a providential indication that he 
should go to London and not to Canada. 

He pondered these considerations for days, 
growing thin, becoming mopish, and abstaining 
from the use of those things provided for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, with a regularity 
and consistence which almost enabled his kind- 
hearted landlady, with tears in her eyes, to fix 
the date to which he might possibly hold out. 

But at last, and under the influence of the 
reflections just detailed, he came to a decision 
respecting his future action. In accordance 





As has been | London, accepting the office of his curacy, and 


| hoping that he should be able to commence his 
| duties in the metropolis about the end of April. 
No sooner was this letter written than he 
felt a lightness at his heart, and such a rush 
| of happiness, chiefly in view of living near 
| Alice, that he was at once driven to examine 
| himself again, and the new-made bliss ate up 
| itself. Why was he so happy? was it because 
|he was going to do the work of God? or was 
| it simply on account of his own gratification ? 
| Poor Walter could not help acknowledging to 
| himself that a pair of blue eyes were his prin- 
| cipal loadstars. To decide his course of life, 
}simply with a view to his own pleasure or 
| interest, and without respect to the good of 
| men and the glory of God, was a thing so 
| abhorrent to Walter’s nature, that the envelope, 
| with its direction scarcely dry, was thrown 
| aside, and once more he devoted himself to 





| Ifa doubt existed, would it not be better to 
| give the doubt against himself ? He stood at 
| the cross roads of self-pleasing and self-denial 
without the power to see on to the destination 
lof either, or to discover which would be most 
| for the good of others. To decide for London 
| would be simply to choose for himself, as any 
worldly man might do; to decide for Canada 
| would certainly seem more Christ-like, even 
| should no higher result attend the decision. 

| And so at last one memorable evening, with 
hours of prayer and agonies of self-consecration, 
he gave himself up to wilderness, to peril, to 
death, to whatsoever might come, if only he 
conformed to the image of his 


might be 
Master. 

And in this way the long controversy was 
brought to a conclusion at last. He retired to 
rest with a heart full of unutterable peace— 
such peace as must always follow an entire 
consecration of the heart to God. Over him 
in his dteams hung the blue eyes still, but no 
longer close down to him, as if they floated in 
an earthly atmosphere, but far away, swimming 
in 2 high-up light to which they belonged, and 
of which they formed a part; for he had re- 
signed them on earth, but they seemed to 
return to him from heaven. 

In the morning, when his breakfast tray 
descended to the kitchen, his good landlady 
was constrained to rejoice over the shattered 
appearance which things presented. The post 
that morning brought to him a letter from 
London. ‘To his surprise he beheld the hand- 
writing of his clerical friend. The note was 
| brief, and was simply couched to express his 
extreme pleasure that Walter had resolved to 
join him, and to announce that he would at 
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once arrange, in view of that event. Our| gentleman two or three days before. He had 
curate read and re-read in a condition of bewil-| thrown it on the chimney-piece, but on the 
derment. His first thought was one of sur-|chimney-piece it could not now be found. Was 
prise that he could so soon have a reply to his | it possible that any one had committed it to 
decision of the evening before; his next, that|the post without his knowledge? He rang 
no one yet knew of that decision; then, that | the bell, and the servant appeared. Yes, she 
this letter did not refer to that decision at all; |had posted it; was it any harm? she had 
and by the time his mind had flashed through | always understood that a stamp on a letter 
these contradictions, he had concluded that his | could mean but one thing. It was enough for 
friend wrote simply in expectation of what he Walter. And brooding over the circumstance, 
desired. A little recovered, it occurred to him | as he lies back in his armchair, we shall leave 
to look for the letter he had addressed to this him for the present. 


THE EARLY BARDS OF ERIN. 


“Whatever boy you chance to meet, | Fenian band; that of Leinster was called the 
Pray take the liberty to beat ; | Clanna Baoisgne, and to this the renowned 
For either mischief he’s been doing, Finn, or Fionn, (i. ¢., the fair-haired) and his 
Or else ’tis mischief he is brewing : | family belonged, although for some time he 
So make no scruple, sure enough | fought under Goll MacMorna, as chieftain of the 


He'll be the better for a cuff.” | Connaught Fenians. He married Grainne, the 


We quote from memory. Years have passed daughter of Art, king of Ireland. His sword 
since we last heard these lines, but we remem- , W@8 named Macan Loinn, or Lonn’s son. His 
ber being convinced that the proposal of a famous hound was Brau, or black; and another 
gratuitous “cuff,” whether the boy were doing | WS called Luath, or swift. Such were the 
wrong or not, could only be a figure of speech. Minute particulars recorded of him; and of 
We have, however, lived to see such injustice | his personal appearance, Oisin, his son, and one 
a stern reality, and its spirit carried out be- of his bards, says :— 


tween man and man. “ Marble his skin, 
Ireland, indeed, has proved itself to be the The rose his cheek, 
unfortunate “ boy,” who is to— | Blue was his eye, 
His hair like gold 
“ ” ’ 
Be the better for a cuff, A giant be 
and, accordingly, many a cuff does poor Ireland Of noble form;” 


get, without scruple. Nor is this all; but| and adds:— 
even the best friends of that unhappy country | 
are so engrossed in the practical, that they lose | : 
sight of the poetical, and thus the romantic | Despised « lie, 
and touching associations of Erin are fast tein Ocal 
sinking into oblivion. But why is this? Be- ae ME 
cause a set of cowardly assassins choose to | ai sangre aT os 
+ 9s | ent those who came. 
assume the once noble name of “ Fenian, are | 
we to close our ears to the sweet singing of’ As another says :— 
the bards of Fionn ? and if daring miscreants | 
murder inoffensive policemen, in carrying out | 
their deeds of defiant lawlessness, are we to| Hospitality was largely exercised in Ireland, 
deny everything brave and chivalrous in the as it is at present; but in olden time there 
brotherhood whose title they so unblushingly was a separate order of persons “appointed to 
misuse P keep houses of hospitality, for the entertain- 
Who, then, were the Fenians of old ? ment of travellers and the poor; and the 
establishments over which they presided had 
| endowments and grants of lands for the public 
as one of themselves rightly asserted. They} use, and public entertainment for all persons 
are considered to have been a kind of standing! who stood in need of it.” The body was a 
army, or militia, employed only on home ser-| large one; the individuals were called Biatachs, 
vice. Each of the Irish provinces had its| from Biadh, food, and teach, a house. 


‘*Generous, just, 


“ All men, uninvited, might enter his great house.” 


“No men were they of coward race,” 
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ss Elsewhere, also, Oisin sings of his father :— 
“Fionn of the large and liberal soul of 


| bounty; exceeding all his countrymen in the 


prowess and accomplishments of a warrior ; 

king of mild majesty, and numerous bards. 
“The ever open house of kindness was his 

heart; the seat of undaunted courage! Great 


was the chief of the mighty Fenii: Fionn of 


the perfect soul, the consummate wisdom: 
knowledge penetrated events, and 
pierced through the veil of futurity. Fionn 
of the splendid and ever-during glories. 
“Bright were his blae-rolling eyes, and his 
hair like flowing gold. Lovely were the 


| charms of his unaltered beauty, and his cheeks 


like the glowing rose. 
“Hach female heart overflowed with affec- 


| tion for the hero whose bosom was like the 
| whiteness of the chalky cliff, for the mild son 
| of Morna; Fionn, the king of the glittering 


blades of war.” * 

Fionn was a popular hero of the Gaels, both 
in Scotland and Ireland. 

The Fenians were in the pay of the king, 
whom they served; in summer they main- 
tained themselves by hunting, but in winter 
they were billeted upon the people. Several 
qualifications were required for admission into 
the ranks of the Fenians, principally referring 
to charity, courtesy, poetic powers, personal 
prowess, and bravery. The candidate had to 
swear that he would choose a wife, without 
regard to fortune, but for her virtue, courtesy, 
and good manners. He was to be able, in 
running, to extract a thorn from his foot with- 
out stopping, or lessening his speed; and he 
was not to refuse to fight nine men of any 
other nation. 

Fenians were found in other countries be- 
sides Ireland. The old poem, on the battle of 
Gabbra, mentions those of Alban, z.e., Scot- 
land, north of the Firth of Forth, and the 
Clyde; those of Breatan, or the southern part 
of Scotland, of which Dunbreaton, now Dum- 
barton, was the chief seat; and of the Fenians 
of Lochlan, or North Germany. 

It has been argued, however, that the 
Fenians were a distinct Celtic race, some of 
whom preceded the Germanic nations now 
occupying the north of Germany, and Scandi- 
navia. The root of the word “fen,” white. 
It appears, as a recent writer considers, in the 
name of the hero Fingal, in Gwynedd, the 
Welsh name for Nort]: Wales, in the Roman 
Venedotia, in Vannes, in Brittany, and even in 
Venice! In Manx, the word feniaght means 
a champion, hero, giant; the plural fence, is 


* From the Rhapsody of Oisin. Translated by 











Miss Brooke. 


used to signify invaders, or foreign spoilers ; 
and some have, therefore, supposed the fence 
to have been the Poeni, or Phoenicians of Car- 
thage. Fergus, the bard, refers to “ The Feini 


of Britain;” and the editor of the Dean of | 


Lismore’s Book says, “ Britain, including, then 


as now, England, Scotland, and Wales. If | 


the Feini belonged to Britain as well as to Ire- 
land, they could not have been a mere Irish 
institution.” 

Twenty-eight Fenian poems are preserved 
in the celebrated “ Book of the Dean of Lis- 
more,” which forms part of the Gaelic MSS. 
in the Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh. 
Nine of these are attributed to Oisin (the lit- 
tle Fawn), who was a bard and warrior, but 
his brother, Fergus Finnbeheoil (the elo- 
quent), the chief poet of the Feinne, was called 
Filidh Feinn Eirinn, bard of the Feinn of Erin. 
The Dean’s book contains a poem in “short, 
smooth, alliterative lines,” which is ascribed to 
him. Its object was, apparently, to bring 
about a reconciliation between his father Fionn 
and Gaul (or foreigner), the chief of the branch 
of the Feinn called Clann Moirn, of the child- 
ren of Morn. Gaul and Fionn bad quarrelled, 
apparently, about the right of the chase, the 
latter claiming that over the whole territory 
of the Feini, Gaul claiming a share for his 
clan. Gaul was eagnaidh a stair, learned in 
history. Fergus interposes as peacemaker 
and succeeds, and sings the story of which 
some extracts are here given :— 


‘ High-minded Gaul, 
Who combats Finn,* 
A hero brave, 

Bold in assaults, 

* * * 
Beloved by all, 
Gaul, gentle, brave, 
Son of great Morn ; 
Hardy in war, 

His praise of old, 

A comely man, 
King, soldierly, free, 
Of no soft speech, 

No lack of sense, 
Cheerful as great : 
In battle’s day 
He moved a prince ; 
Though soft his skin, 
Not soft his deed, 
Of portly mould. 

* 7 + 
We ever fear 
When he assails. 

I tell you, Finn, 

Avoid the man, 


n 





* Fear cogaidh Fhinn, or, Res'ster of Finn. 
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Terror of Gaul “Dear Oscar lives no more, 
Should make you quail ; He who bravely fought. 
Soothe him rather, if ip i f 
Better than fight. 
Shilfal and ‘aus It would be hard to tell, 
He rules his men *T would be a heavy task, 
His beantiy whke 5 To number all that fell, 
First in the et Slain by the arms of Oscar. 
Of gentle blood ; No swifter is a cataract, 


Of noble race ; 
Liberal, kind, 
Untired in fight, 

No prince so wise. 
Brown are his locks, 
Marble his skin, 
Perfect his form, 
All full of grace. 


* * * 

In vigour great, 

Of fairish face, 

No king like Gaul. 
* * os 


He’s third of the chase, 
Noble MacCumhair, 
Soothe and promise, 
Give peace to Gaul, 
Check wrath and guile. 


During my day, 
Whate’er it be, 

I'd give without guile 

A third of the chase 
Let’s hear no more, 

Soft dost thou speak, 
Finn’s love to Gaul, 

And third of the hounds. 


Gaul, leave thy wrath, 

With us have peace, 

Now without grudge, 
Thou’st.of Finn’s forest third. 


That will I take, 
Fergus, dear friend, 
My wrath is gone, 
No more I ask. 


Friend without guile, 
Lips thin and red, 
Bounty and strength 
Shall win thee praise, 
High-minded Gaul.’’ 


Let us now look at a few specimens taken at 
random from jhe rich treasures of Erin’s early 
poets. Many of them are preserved in the 
Book of the Dun Cow, the Book of Leinster 
and that of Ballymote, the Speckled Book, and 
the Yellow Book of Lucan, as well as in that of 
the Dean of Lismore, to which we have already 
referred. 

Fergus, the bard, thus mourns Oscar’s death 
at the battle of Gawra :— 


Or hawk in sweeping stoop, 
Or rapids rushing fast, 

Than in that fight was Oscar. 
You saw him, last of all, 

Like leaves in windy weather ; 
Or like a noble aspen, 

When hewers strike its stem. 
When Erin’s king he saw, 
Still living midst the fight, 
Oscar swift approached him, 
As waves break on the strand. 


When Cairbar this observed, 
He shook his hungry spear, 
And through drove its point. 
Chiefest of all our griefs ! 
Yet Oscar did not quail, 

But made for Erin’s king, 
With force he aimed a blow 
And smote him with the sword. 
Then Art MacCairbar fell, 
Struck with the second blow, 
So ’twas that Oscar perished, 
With glory as a king. 
Fergus, the bard, was I, 
I’ve travelled every land, 

I grieve after the Feinn, 

To have my tale to tell.” 


The following description of Cormac’s 
appearance is taken from the Book of Bally- 
mote :—“ Magnificent did Cormac come to this 
great assembly, for no man his equal in beauty 
had preceded him. Splendid, indeed, was 
Cormac’s appearance in that assembly. His hair 
was slightly curled, and of golden colour; a 
scarlet shield with engraved devices, and 
golden hooks, and clasps of silver; a wide 
folding purple cloak on him, with a gem set gold 
brooch over his breast; a gold torque round 
his neck, a white collared shirt embroidered 
with gold upon him, a girdle with golden 
buckles, and studded with precious stones, 
around him; two golden net-work sandals 
with golden buckles, upon him; two spears 
with golden sockets, and many red bronze 
rivets in his hand; while he stood in the full 
glow of beauty without defect or blemish. 
You would think it was a shower of pearls 
that were set in his mouth; his lips were 
rubies, his symmetrical body was as white as 
snow, his cheek was like the mountain-ash 





berry, his eyes were like the sloe, his brows and 
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eyelashes were like the sheen of a blue black 
lance.” 

Oisin sings how Fionn and three thousand | 
nobles of the Feini went to hunt on the 
“Fair Maid’s Hill” said to be the Sliabh 
Namban, in Tipperary), and that there was 


| not one amongst them— 


*‘ Without his fine soft flaxen shirt, 
Without his under coat of substance soft, 
Without a coat of mail of brightest steel, 
The covering of his head adorned with gems ; 
And in his hand he bore two spears, 
Besides a fierce and conquering shield, 
And sword that never failed to cleave the skull.” 


One would think that these accoutrements were 
more suitable for a tiger hunt than for the 
chase of harts and hinds; no wonder that— 


“There fell that day six thousand deer, 
Down in the vale that lies beneath the hill ; 
There never fell so many deer and roe 
In any hunt that e’er till this took place.”’ 


Oisin also tells the story of the “ Sunbeam,” 
that is, of a maiden “ fairer than a sunbeam’s 
sheen,” and he calls it,— 


“ A little tale of Fionn, 
A tale that we should not despise.” 


He tells how this daughter of 
“The king of the land beneath the waves,” 


or Tyree, as a modern writer tells us, “from 
the lowness of the land appearing from a dis- 
tance as if its surface were on a level with the 
sea,” came to seek protection from Fionn, which 
he afforded with great difficulty, many of his 
own warriors being taken captive, and bound 
with “the three smalls’ usual tie.” Happily 
for English readers, this mysterious expression 
has been elucidated by the accomplished editor 
of the “Dean of Lismore’s book,” in the fol- 
lowing note :—* Na tri caoil,” or the “ three 
smalls,’ were the neck, the ankles, and the 
wrists. 

Prisoners of war had this triple binding 
applied to them. The Collas of Ulster claimed 
to be shackled with fetters of gold, if demanded 
for hostages; but we do not read of such a 
demand having been made in behalf of these 
unfortunate ones. 

Another poem, supposed to be by Oisin, is 
“The Rath of Badamar, or the Enchantment ;” 
it has been versified by a writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine, where it was published 
in 1852. Fionn is the hero, and he and his 
band attend the races at Clogher,— 


“ A fair to day; the king is there ; 





’Tis splendour all—’tis Liffey fair ; 


A happy sight for those who see, 
Who are not old and blind like me! 
Ed * 3 * % 


“ How my thoughts for ever stray 
From the present evil day, 
To that bright time far away ! 


“ Six thousand gallant men of war 
We sought the rath o’er Badamar ; 
To the king’s palace home we bent 
Our way. His bidden guests we went. 


“*T'was Clogher fair, and Finn was there. 


‘* The Fians from the hills around 
Have gathered to the race-course ground. 


“ From valley deep and wooded glen, 
Fair Munster sent its mighty men ; 
And Fiecha, Owen’s son, the king 
Is there, the contest witnessing. 


“Twas gallant sport! With what delight 
Leaped thousand pulses at the sight.” 


The race is won by the “ coal-black steed ” of 
Dill the Druid, of whom the king, his grandson, 
buys it at once for “a hundred beeves;” and 
presents it to Fionn, with other gifts,in gratitude 
for past assistance rendered him, and hope of se- 
curing future help. He thus addresses him :— 


‘¢'Take with thee this swift black steed 
Of thy valour fitting meed! 
And my car, in battle raid, 
Gazed on by the foe with fear. 
Chieftain! be this good sword thine, 
Purchased with an hundred kine ; 
In thy hand be it our aid! 
Take this spear, whose point the breath 
Of venomed words has armed with death ; 
And this mail in Greeceland made ; 
And the silver-orbed shield, 
Sunbeam of the battle field. 
And take with thee my greyhounds three, 
Slender and tall, bright spotted all, 
Ferney, Dercaw, and Dulal; 
Take them with their chieftain bold, 
With their chainlets light of the silver white, ° 
And their neck-rings of the tawny gold!” 


Of course, Finn, 


‘*To the king spake gracious thanks, 
Took the gifts the monarch gave,” 


and he and his band of six thousand went on 
their way. 


“ Finn rode over the Loochar a joyous man, 
Till he reached the strand at Barriman ; 
At the lake where the foam on the billow’s top 
Leaps white, did Finn and the Fians stop; 
’T was then that our chieftain rode and ran 
Along the strand of Barriman ; 
Trying the speed of his swift black steed— 
Who now but Finn was a happy man? 
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How my thoughts for ever stray 
To that bright time far away!” 


They then pursued their way till they reached 
a house where, 


“ Strange guard, before the open door, 
In savage mood a giant stood,” 


who proved to be an enchanter, and a fearful 
night, Fionn and his band passed, 


‘« Till the morning rose ; 
And then as waked the joyous sun, 
A trance came o’er us every one, 
And one fell east, and one fell west ; 
All lay as dead, so deep that rest;”’ 


but “brief was the trance,’’ and the warriors 
returned home,— 


“With weariness all weak and wan, 
We reached the strand of Barriman. 
The well-known path again we meet 
And friends with eager welcome greet. 
‘Where have you been?’ And Finn’s reply 
To all who ask is calm and high, 
‘Soldiers, we went where peril led, 
And we were poorly billeted. 
’*T was fiends that crossed our path, not men.’”’ 


Fionn adds that the name of the magician 


was 
* The false-lipped CULLEN ! ” 


Oisin thus mourned the loss of Fionn,— 


**Sad am I now; 
Our head ta’en away! 
I’m a shaking tree, 
My leaves all gone— 
An empty nut, 
A reinless horse, 
Sad, sad am I.” 


Oisin’s songs are chiefly plaintive; to him 
is ascribed the beautiful Lamentation of Aile 
Geal Snuadh, Queen of Meargach of the Green 
Blade, over her husband and two sons, slain 
by the Fieni. 

“Desolate is thy spouse; thy head thou 
hast lost by treachery of the Fieni! my two 
youths, my two sons, my two heroes, who were 
fierce in battle! 

“My grief! my tower razed! my grief! 
my shade and my shield! my grief! my meat 
and my drink! my grief for my three, from this 
night for ever! 

“ My grief! my gladness and my friendship ! 
my grief! my reliance in every plan! my 
grief! my vigour and my strength! my grief! 
from this night forward ye are languid! 

“My sorrow! my couch and my slumber! 
my sorrow! my foray and my home! my sor- 
row! my raiment and my flower! my wretched 
sorrow! my three men! 


“My sorrow! my adornment and my beauty! 
my sorrow! my jewels and my treasures! my 
sorrow! my instruction and my wonder! my 
sorrow! my three champions of light! 

“ My woe! my all in prosperity! my woe! 
my reliance in action! my woe! my assem- 
bling of hosts! my woe! my three great 
lions! 

“TI knew by the sound of the fairy voice, 
distinctly blown into the holes of my ears, that 
not far distant from me was lamentation; tid- 
ings of your fall, my bitter salt sorrow! 

“Don’t you remember, you three sc noble, 
how often I said unto you that, if you went 
to Erin I should not behold your faces vic- 
| torious P 

“I knew by the heavy lowing of the deer 
each morning since ye went from me, that to 
fall in death was before you; my sorrow! was 
it not too true? 

“T knew, ye buds of heroes, by the stream 
of the cascade near the fort being turned to 
| blood at the time of your departure, the deceit 
| that was ever in Fionn. 

“T foresaw, by the visit of the eagle each 
evening wheeling round the fort, that ere long 
I should hear some new tale concerning my 
three. 

“T foresaw, by the trunk of the tree decay- 
ing close to branch and leaf in front of the 
court, that ye would not return with victory 
from the treachery of Fionn, son of Cumhal. 

“I knew, on my looking after ye the day ye 
went from me from the court, by the flying 
| of the black raven out before me, that it was 
no good omen of returning. 

“I knew, by the plaintive wail of the dog 
beloved by Liagan, early each morning bab- 
bling, that my three were in great distress.’’* 

This sweet singer the old man Oisni lived 
to wail,— 


“ Long are the clouds this night above me, 
The last man of the Feine am I.” 


Fionn’s foster son, Caoilte MacRonan, sang the 
story of Fionn’s capture by Cormac M‘Art, king 
of Ireland, who demanded for his ransom— 


“ Of all wild animals a pair.” 


Caoilte accomplished the task, after traversing 
the greater part of the island, and has enu- 
merated the pairs he collected, and the different 
localities in which he found them. There were 
eighty-two pairs, and a curious zoological and 
ornithological catalogue it is. There were 
owls and polecats, cormorants, woodpeckers, 
wolves, blackbirds, mice, nightingales, bats, 
badgers, hares, eels, cod, salmon, redbreasts, 


* Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin, from the Irish. 





By John Hawkins Simpson. London. 1857. 
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whales, wrens; and rabbits.’ With a few wi 
ceptions, it has been noticed that the locali- | 
ties specified are just such as naturalists | 
would expect to furnish these particular | 
animals; thus, “the wild oxen were sought | 
for in the then impassable districts of Clare; | 
the others from beneath the overhanging rock; | 
the cranes and the wagtails from the river’s 
brink; the cuckoos and hawks from the woods, 
the eagle from the tall cliff, the grouse from | 
the bog,” &c. To take this menagerie home was | 
no easy task, as Caiolte found; he thus relates 
it in the poem called “ Laoidh, or Lay of the 
Heads :’’— 


“When I had them all collected, 
And brought them to one plain, 
And sought to have them in control, 
They all of them did scatter widely. 
The raven flew away to the south, 
A cause to me of much vexation.” 


However, he caught it, and so he did a duck 
that led him a chase— 


‘* Over swift and swollen streams.” 
He says,— 


“ Then I seized it by the neck, 
Although it was not very willing.” 


Probably not; it might be expecting the fate 
of Mrs. Bond’s ducklings! The weary traveller 
declares,— 


“ Of all the ills that I have met, 
During all my life on earth, 
Never shall my heart forget 
This, till my body is in the grave; 
With small birds and with other birds, 
How I strove along to drive them, 
Travelling over hills and ditches.” 


He reached the palace of Tara, and delivered 
the ransom in full tale. They were consigned 
to— 


“ The narrow horrid dungeon ; 
Then came a loud and vigorous scream 
From all the throats of all the gathering.”’ 


He watched them till morning :— 


‘*‘ Though great the evil I had suffered, 
As before they flew so swiftly ; 
Not one I suffered to escape 
Till the day rose in the morning. 
The name man gave to this great rabble 
Was ‘Caiolte’s rabble,’ and no wonder.” 


The Lay ends with a sly touch of fun at the 
King’s expense :— 


“To cee them standing side by side 
Was all the profit got by Cormac; 








Il, 


For when Finn did get his freedom, 

All of them did scatter widely ; 

No two or three of all did go 

From Tara in the same direction. 

My own swiftness and Finn’s escape 

Was a miracle from heaven ; 

The three great things to me which happened 
Were these and the gathering of that host.” 


Amongst so primitive a people close observa- 
tions of natural phenomena may be expected, 
and we find such from time to time. They 
called the east wind the Druidic red wind, and 
disliked it so much that they paid propitiatory 
worship to it :— 


‘*¢ The murmuring of the red wind from the east 
Is heard in its course by the strong as well as the 
weak. 
A wind’that blasts the bottom of the tree, 
And withers man, is that red wind.” 


A lady, and a royal one too, meets us among 
the bards of Fionn, Gormlay, Queen of Nial 
Glundubh, King of the North of Ireland. She 
tuned her harp to a plaintive key, for she had 
to bemoan her early widowhood,— 


‘* Melancholy earth upon the breast of Nial, 
Melancholy is depth upon his grave, 
Neither nobility nor fame can save, 

Since that the King of the North is dead.” 


She then dwells upon the happiness she had 
enjoyed in her married life, and her sad elegy 
ends thus,— 
“ Without him prosperity is joyless, 

His form my heart with sorrow fills, 

That I’m till judgment left behind, 

Is that which fills my heart with grief— 

Melancholy.” 


The names of some of the bards of Finn 
have not been preserved, although their songs 
survive. The following is by one of these 
anonymous writers :— 


** Sweet is man’s voice in the land of gold, 
Sweet the sounds the birds produce, 
Sweet is the murmur of the crane, 

Sweet sound the waves at Bun Datreor, 
Sweet the soft murmuring of the wind, 
Sweet sounds the cuckoo at Cas a choin. 
How soft and pleasing shines the sun ! 
Sweet the blackbird sings his song: 
Sweet the eagle’s voice of Easaroy, 
Above the sea of great MacMorn; 
Sweet the cuckoo ’mongst the branches, 
Sweet the silence of the wave. 
Finn MacCumhail is my father, 
Who nobly leads the Feinn’s seven bands ; 
When he his hounds let loose to hunt, 
To follow him is truly sweet. 
Sweet.” 
2u 
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Another tells— “To have my banner in the wind, 
Heroes ranged by its golden side, 


“ A noble tale of sweetest music,’’ 
describing a feast given by him— 
“On Almhuins’ slope, of finest gold ; 


O’er the music he presided, 
Finn, who ever graced the feast.” 


He propounded this question,— 
“Tell me now, ye warriors brave, 


As at the feast of Finn ye sit, 
Which do ye count the sweetest music ?” 


The answers given by the different warriors 
present were various :— 


“ The clang of gaming ; ”’ 
“* The sound of swords drawing on the foe ;” 
“ Cleaving of men’s heads and legs ;”’ 
“ Woman's voice as soft she talked ;” 
“ Leaping ’midst the tumult of my dogs, 
As swift upon the deer they gain.” 


Last of all, Fionn thus replies to his own 
question :— 


And when my Feinn were still around me, 
Sweet its music in my ears.” 


Our friends the Fieni, however, do not seem 
to have encouraged the study of letters, for 
one of them actually mourns the spread of 
learning :— 


“Tis sad that the hill of Feinn, 
Should now by the clerics be held, 
And that the song of men and books 
Should fill the hills of clan Baoisgne.” 


We have extended our ramble in the fair gar- 
dens of Erin’s bards further than we intended; 
but we shall rejoice if any reader who has ac- 
companied us throughout, may find that it has 
proved, even in a slight degree (to borrow the 
first words of an ancient Irish history), 
“ Tuilleadh feasa air Eirinn oigh,”—“ an addi- 
tion of knowledge on sacred Erin.” 

0. S. A. 





DREAMS AS MORAL ORDINANCES. 


| Amone the few incidents recorded of the life 


of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary 
(Matt. ii. 12), St. Matthew (chap. ii. 22) states 
that he, like the Magi, was induced to alter 
his course of action from the suggestion of a 





rm 








dream: “ Being warned of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee.’ The 
illiterate carpenter and the learned sages alike 
yielded to an influence which, whatever its 


nature, proved strong enough to persuade 


them to discontinue one course and pursue 
another. May not what Job calls “ thoughts 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon man,” be still useful as occasional 
means of premonition, indicating by lines of 
peril the opposite paths of safety. Even a 
heathen poet ascribed dreams to God. I am 
inclined to think that the dream may still be 
one of God’s occasional ordinances; they cer- 
tainly were so under the old economy. A 
feature in Saul’s punishment was that “the Lord 
answered him not by dreams, nor by vision, 
nor by prophets,’ putting the vision and pro- 
phet on a par with the dream. It was the 


cial economy “ that dreamer of dreams was to be 
put to death ” for the blasphemous imposture. 
But imitations suggest sterling antecedents, as 
base coin proves the golden ones. Other 
Eastern nations besides the Jews attached a 
significance to extraordinary dreams, as in the 
instances of Joseph’s dreams among his He- 
| brew brethren, Pharaoh’s among the Egyptians, 
|and Nebuchadnezzar’s among the Chaldeans. 
There are three kinds of dreams adverted 
'to in Scripture. There are, first, those of a 
/merely natural order, not entitled to notice, 
as in Eccles. vy. 7: “For in the multitude of 
dreams and many words there are also divers 
vanities.” ‘To waste more time than their in- 
coherent folly has already cost in the interrup- 
tion of necessary sleep is like litigating with 
an insolvent, throwing good money away after 
| bad. Secondly, there are dreams of divine sug- 
gestion and import, to which, should any man 
| be favoured with them, we do well to take 
heed, as Elihu taught in Job xxxiii. 15: “Ina 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep 
| sleep falleth upon men, . . . then He openeth 





special glory of Joseph and Daniel that they | the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction.” 
had the gift of interpretation of dreams. It is Thirdly, there are dreams sinful, and from the 
one of the future glories of the millennial church | evil one. Thus Moses warns the Israelites, in 
that ‘its “old men shal] dream dreams.” | Deut. xiii, against that false prophet and 
True, both in the Jewish and early Christian | dreamer of dreams, who would seduce them to 
churches there were men who pretended to have | “ go after other gods.” Of this class there were 


prophetic dreams; and under the elder and judi- | many in the days of Jeremiah (chap. xxiii. 27), 
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against whom he complains: “They think to 
| cause My people to forget My name by their 
| dreams, which they tell every man to his neigh- 
bour, as their fathers have forgotten My name 
for Baal.” 
There is no valid reason for concluding that 
'| Satan, the power of darkness, does not still 
|| employ their agency, whom St. Jude stigmatises 
as “filthy dreamers, who defile the flesh, de- 
|| spise dominion, and speak evil: of dignities.” 
So that, as Christians, it becomes us to beware 
|| of dreams, whether our own or other men’s. 
|| Mormonism, the grossest and most contemp- 
|, tible imposture of modern times, originated in 
| 
| 


an alleged dream, in which its founder pre- 
tended to have had revealed to him the hiding- 
place of the wretched illiterate document on 
which the illusion is based. There is not one 
|| among us, who if “we receive not the love 
of the truth that we might be saved,” is exempt 
|| from the clause, “For this cause God shall 
|| send them a strong delusion, that they should 
|| believe a lie, that they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure 
in unrighteousness.” Practically, there is a 
|| duty we owe our Lord and Master, whose name 
|| we bear, not to indulge in a dreamy style of 
thought, whether asleep or awake. We may 
not be always or altogether able to avoid 
| dreaming, and even dreaming folly or worse, 
| but we can, and we ought to discourage those 
habits of mind which we find the most apt to 
superinduce it. 


There are sins more than enough in our 
|, hours of waking consciousness and unques- 


tionable responsibility to abase us in the dust, 
without aggravating their number, if not their 
moral guilt, by betraying a nature and a spirit 
which “cannot cease from sin,” even in the 
sleepy counterfeit of impassive death. When 





we reflect that we are so prone to sin that even 
the oblivious interval of slumber is not always 


and evil which tortured Job in the midst of 
his other afflictions, when, as he complained, 
“Thou scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest 
me through visions.” 

It is a sweet consolatory thought to pray, as 
well as sing,— 


“Keep me, oh keep me, King of kings, 
Under Thine own almighty wings.”’ 


It is further true that a child of God may be 
subjected for a season to the temptations of 
the evil one, through the medium of painful 
humiliating dreams. Every ordinance which 
God employs for our edification, Satan 
attempts to pervert to our distraction. He 
knows that in sleep we are most at his 
mercy, least on our guard, more than com- 
monly helpless, and there is no advantage of 
us too mean or too malignant for him to take. 

There was exhibited a few years since, in 
the Royal Academy, a beautiful conception of 
the first and most fatal temptation of mankind, 
which sculptured Eve asleep, and the arch- 
tempter whispering in her unconscious ear, 
those yearnings for the forbidden fruit,— 


‘¢ Where mortal taste brought death into our world 
And all our woe.” 


The sculptor’s fancy, like all true art, was based 
upon fact. The evil thought entertained in 
the waking moments is most likely to return 
with greater power in sleep, like a strong man 
armed. Thus, “lust, when it hath conceived, 
bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” It is while men sleep 
that the tares are sown which afterwards 
choke the wheat. We are apt to sigh when 
we wake, “ An enemy hath done this.” True, 
but who were our enemies? ‘The sin is like 
the unconscious act of a somnambulist who 
wakes up to see it is done, and knows not he 
did it himself. The Greek litany prays the 
Saviour, “ By Thine unknown sorrows, pardon 





| exempt from its action, we may well pray the 
more earnestly for that power “through the | 
Spirit, so to mortify the deeds of the body,” | 
by which we may become “dead indeed unto} 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ.” | 
As a rule the dream takes its general shape | 
from the waking thoughts. Hence the admo- 
nition, “‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life,” of which the 
dream is one. A well-ordered life and conver- 
sation is rarely liable to be trespassed upon 
in sleep with other than its general current of 
thought and emotion when awake. ‘“ When I 


our unknown sins!” Satan would hide them 
from us, to keep us under their guilt and 
power. 

But we are not ignorant, or ought not to be 
ignorant, of his devices, nor of the effective 
means to counteract them. Satan can no more 


touch the believer that lies down to rest covered 
| by the shield of faith, than he could wrest from 
Michael the body of Moses in its hallowed 


sleep of death. Satan can only enter into us 
when we have ourselves left the gate open. 
When by some hankering after the fleshpots 


1 


sleep, may I lie awake with Thee!” was the! we kindle the lusts that grudge if they be not 
prayer of one of the fathers; and commending | satisfied, thea the atmosphere is tainted like 
ourselves in faith and love to His safe keeping, | another Kibroth-hattaavah,and nothing short of 
who “never slumbereth nor sleepeth,” we need | God’s mercifulinterposition prevents the morally 
fear none of those mysterious accesses of pain| defiled bed from becoming a grave of them 
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that lusted. Better far at the occurrence of 
such trials to rouse from your slumbers, to fall 
upon your knees, to wrestle with the tempta- 
tion, to quit you like men, than lie on the 
fearful risk of despising the monition,— 


“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.’ 


Thereby you shift the dismay to your adver- 
sary ; for— : 


‘*Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.”’ 


On the other hand, to a well-regulated mind, 
even its dreams are qualified by the evenly 
balanced habit of thought, which influences 
even its unconscious operations in the normal 
direction of the rest. On the other hand, idle, 
evil, covetous, impure, or any other types of 
ungodly thought naturally reproduce them- 
selves by a law of suggestion, in the hours of 
sleep, when, better influences being suspended, 
they are too frequently exaggerated to the 
dimensions of sin. Consequently there is an 
indirect responsibility resting on us, in the 
extent to which we accustom ourselves, when 


ness seem to fix their double seal upon our 
personal privacy, that “from Him no secret is 
hid, to Him all desires known,’ whence our 
only safety lies in His gracious answer to the 
prayer, “to cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of His Holy Spirit.” 

Upon the whole, we submit that dreams may 
be regarded as divine ordinances, negatively 
as revealing to us, in all their naked deformity, 
the thoughts and intents of our hearts. This 
proposition follows as a fair inference from 
the premises just laid down. They make us 
to know our real selves. They strip the soul, 
as the night season strips the body, of all out- 
ward covering of conventional propriety and 
social restraint, and leave us to ourselves, to 
the confidential self-betrayals of unwitnessed 
solitude, when even we ourselves are scarcely 
there, but only the weaker or baser parts of 
us. We are startled, like Crusoe, at discover- 
ing the footprints of some human frailty within 
us which we had never suspected to be there. 


| It puts us more on our guard, suggests more 


watchfulness, assures us that our heart is not 
the uninhabited island we supposed it was, and 





awake, to secret meditations on things un- 
seemly and prejudicial to a godly life. Hence 
careful, sensitive consciences will abase them- 
selves on the score of evil dreams—vwill im- | 


plore their forgiveness as among other sins— 


and make use of them as the floating buoys in | 
a narrow channel, to indicate where the peril | 
lies, and within what bounds the navigation is 
safe. Deny, check, and discipline yourselves | 
in respect of those thoughts which your own | 


experience shows have a tendency to produce | 


the dreams which humble or distress you, or do | 
both; as believers professing godliness, try and | 
examine yourselves, and the Lord will bless the 
honest effort with success; “for so He giveth 


His beloved sleep,” as we were taught to sing | 


in our youth,— 


“Sleep that shall me more active make 
To serve my God when I awake.” 


Let none of us count this subject beneath 
our notice. It is a source of peril, or other- 
wise, every night of our lives, and exerts some 
influence on every day. Practically nothing is 
unimportant which, however indirectly, bears 
upon the means and aids to personal holiness. 
It is incumbent on us not to lose sight of the 
fact that “all things are naked and open in the 
sight of Him with whom we haveto do.” There 
is not a more solemn consideration than that 
which the opening collect of the Communion 
sets before us, to be remembered, not only in 
the public assembly, but in the secret chamber, 
when the door is shut, and silence and dark- 


that without the earnest precautions of self- 
|examination, vigilance, prayer, resistance to 
| self and Satan, and avoidance of the very be- 
| ginnings of evil, the ill-steered boat will pre- 
sently glide within the impulse of the rapids, 
when it may be too late to escape the vortex 
over which souls make shipwreck of faith. 
Then in the way of determent from pur- 
suing a course where there was peril, and 
choosing another less exposed to risk, the 
“ being warned of God in a dream ” is an ordi- 
nance of mercy, not limited to Joseph and the 
Magi, but a blessing to be expected on the 
| part of all those who look for the pointing or 
| the beckoning finger of God in all things which 
|are suffered to befall them. 
Again, dreams are positive ordinances in 
many instances of divine Providence ordering 
|a good man’s way. We have seen them con- 
| Veying intimations of a way to be abandoned, 
| they are also overruled as suggestions of a 
| way to be adopted. When Gideon visited by 
| stealth, and under cover of night, the camp of 
‘the Midianites, and overheard one man tell 
another his dream of the cake of barley tum- 


bling to the ground a tent in the host of | 


Midian, it emboldened Gideon to fall upon the 
enemies of Israel with the sword of the Lord, 
and put them to flight with great slaughter. 
When Jacob, on the first sorrowful night of 
exile from his home, had nosofter pillow whereon 
to lay his head than the stones of Luz, his 
dream of the ladder of the angels ascending and 
descending on their errands of love and mercy, 





encouraged him to go on his way rejoicing. 
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Peter’s vision, as he slept on the housetop 
at Joppa, of all kinds of beasts, clean and un- 
clean, with the voice that taught him, “ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common,” 
dispersed his national prejudices against com- 
municn with Gentiles, and prepared him to 
baptize and receive the pious centurion as a 
brother in Christ. We know not the form 
which the day-dream of Pilate’s wife assumed ; 
not improbably it was the spectacle of the 
hideous torture of the cross, a Roman punish- 
ment, with which as a Roman matron she may 
have been familiar; whatever it was, it 
tressed her deeply, as her message certified : 
“ Have thou nothing to do with that just man, 
for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of Him.’ And the message, 
no doubt, strongly and strangely influenced 
Pilate. “He would have Jet Him go.” He 
five times declared, “I find no fault in Him.” 


dis- 


The dream of his wife possessed the soul of 


the judge, and had he adhered to his own con- 
victions, and insisted en remitting him to the 
Jews “to judge him according to their law,” 
the Roman proconsul would have been spared 


the infamy of delivering up to the death of a| 
His | 


slave, “Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
wife was “not disobedient to the heavenly 
calling,” 
became a disciple of the man whom her 
pusillanimous husband nailed to the cross. 
There were believers in Herod’s palace, and in 
Cesar’s household, and probably in 
Pilate’s family. The wife’s dream that would 
have saved the Saviour, by its disappointment 
saved others, though Himself it could not save. 
Thus the priest’s taunt was verified in mercy, 
and the scorn of unbelief compelled to bear 
involuntary testimony to the self-sacrificing 
power of redeeming grace. ‘The 
adduced suffice to show that dreams had their 
function alike in the Patriarchal, Levitical, and 
primitive Christian churches. 
mena still exist, it is therefore less probable 
that their occasional ceased. The 
means of grace are numerous, and diversified 
as the mental variations in men. Some men 
are more accessible than others to this class of 
influence. So that all things be done to edi- 
fication, our giving heed, to a reasonable extent, 
to the admonitions of sleep is at least a theory, 
which rescues from the charge of utter useless- 
ness that considerable proportion of our lives 
allotted to the oblivion of slumber. At all 
events, the average quality of our waking 
thoughts may be gauged by the average 
character of our dreams. Hence their involun- 


as 


use has 


tary disclosures act as detectors at least of 


ourselves, and to ourselves. They can have 





and would have saved Him who came | 
to seek and to save her. Perhaps she afterwards | 


instances | 


Their pheno- | 
| by which it can recall, with startling accuracy, 


|no intrinsic motive for disclosures which, whe- 
| ther good or bad, none know except the subject 
of it. The office of reproof is apt to be in- 
fluential in the ratio of its province, “ between 
him and thee alone.” The dream brooks no 
{second party. It is the most confidential 
shape of expostulation between the man and his 
fault, or his danger, or his intention. It is 
the inner man urging on the outer man that 
solemn reconsideration of ways, which, 
being heeded in time, may, through mercy, 
intercept his final lapse into the sleep of death. 

Again, the marvellous power which the mind 
in sleep exhibits, of condensing in a few 
moments a long protracted series of details 
which would require hours to relate and days 
to act, may be intended as a foreshadowing of 
that day when God shall bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and cause the em- 
powered memory of a sinner to live over again 
the guilty incidents and emotions of a whole 
lifetime, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. Thus a painful dream may wake the 
soul to infinitely higher and truer realities re- 
lating to judgment and eternity, which may 
alarm and quicken its footsteps to flee from the 
wrath to come. Naturalists state that the lion 
on awakening always starts off at full speed, 
in whatever direction he opens his eye, as if a 
dream of terror had put him to flight from 
|some imaginary foe behind him. There is 
another lion who goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour, who is no idle fear, who yet, 
with all his power, dreads encountering the 
disciples of the cross, for theirs is the assur- 
ance, “ Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
On such souls the power of the evil 
one is as a dream when one awaketh, whose 
effect is broken, its influence dissipated, and 
as with their Lordand Master in the wilderness, 
when the devil leaveth them, angels come and 
minister unto them. 

A similar reflection is suggested by that 
mysterious faculty of the mind in dreaming, 


his 


you.” 


the features and tone of voice of dear kinsmen 
long since deceased. We seem in such in- 
stances to ignore their death and burial. The 
interval since we parted with them, years ago 
in our youth, is blotted out like the parenthesis 
of unconsciousness in a patient suffering from 
concussion of the brain, who, on the pressure 
being relieved, resumes the train of thought 
passing at the moment before the blow. We 
converse with them on topics sad or joyous, 
as the case may be, as if they and we were 
alike immortal, and death had and should have 
no more dominion over us. Such thoughts 
will be no hollow dreams when believing friends, 
dear to each other’s souls, and dearer still to 
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Christ, shall meet in that world where there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying. Such hallowed dreams of the heir of 
immortality this side Jordan are so many 
foretastes of His inheritance among them that 
are sanctified—previsions of the glory which 
shall be revealed in Him. Though the dream 
of communion with a dear mother, who first 
taught us the name of Jesus, and of His way to 
heaven, be so vivid, that the waking to find 
it only a dream repeats, in a softened measure, 
the original sense of her loss, and recalls the 
filial tear of bereaved affection which besprinkled 
her bier, and is still shed at retrospective 
seasons in loyal tribute to her memory ; never- 
theless, again the words occur with accumula- 
tive force the nearer the day draws nigh that 
we shall rejoin her. “Ye sorrow not as men 
without hope.” If you rest yourselves on the 
atoning blood and sanctifying righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus, you shall hear what the right- 
eous dead always hear, what the beloved dis- 
ciple heard in Patmos,—* A voice from heaven, 
saying, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord: Even so, saith the Spirit; for they rest 
from their labours,’— 


“Far from a world of grief and sin, 
With God eternally shut in.” 


A last thought. In all things God has a 
purpose, and therefore has one in the perpetual 
recurrence of dreams. That purpose may be 


| examine ourselves in other particulars of our 
life and conversation, and the result cannot 
but be useful. As there will always be some 
question whether any particular dream be 
| soluble on other than simply physical grounds 
‘of causation, it is unwise to speak of any of 
them to others. No doubt as a rule they 
‘are entitled to no more remembrance than 
the thousand other desultory, unsubstantial 
\thoughts which flit unbidden through the 
| mind in its wakeful moments. I question if 
|even Joseph was wise to repeat his dreams ; 
his reticence, at all events, would have spared 
him the cruel envy of his brethren, without 
impairing the certainty of their fulfilment. 
“ Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before 
God.” Hast thou a dream sufficiently didactic 
and impressive to distinguish it from ordinary 
vagaries of the mind let loose in sleep, use it, 
as it was given you, individually, secretly, 
| confidentially between yourself and God, and 
| seek from Him the practical interpretation 
which bears, it may be, on some neglected 
duty, or some abused privilege, or some un- 
conscious error, or some invisible danger. 
Inshort, whether in dream or waking thought, 
as far as in you lies, in all things let God 
be glorified through Jesus Christ. Welcome 
Him both “about your bed and about your 
path,” that whether sleeping or waking, in life 








or in death, you may be the Lord’s. You may 
feel—and who does not feel ?—that for such a 








overlooked by our inadvertence, frustrated by | uniform tone of spirituality and heavenly- 
our folly, perverted by our sin, or contradicted | mindedness, “It is high, I cannot attain unto 
by an evil heart of unbelief. Thus the un- |it.’” Whocan? But all of us can aim at it, 
heeded or despised instruction of the night |and the higher the aim, the nearer the mark, 
may be only numbered among the things for though we should never attain it, or feel 
which every man must give an account for | already perfect; but this one thing we may all 
himself before God. But it need not be so. | do, forgetting the things which are behind, and 
Without the least superstitious feeling on the | reaching forth to the things which are before, 
subject—with noinordinate puffingone’s self up | let us press, with all the energies of a renewed 
on account of our supposed abundance of | nature, towards the mark, not beside it, nor 
visions and revelations,—but simply accepting | short of it, but for nothing less than the 
any unusually impressive dream as possibly | prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus. That 
an intimation of some course to be pursued, or | will be no dream, but the grandest reality of 
else to be abandoned, let us calmly examine our lives. J. B. OWEN. 
such dreams, as it is our duty and safety to | 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 
GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM, BART. G.C.B, K.CS.1. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Our occupation of India has produced, through- 
out its long and brilliant annals, no brighter 
or nobler name than that of the subject of this 
memoir. There may have been more success- 
ful soldiers, and diplomatists who have earned 
a more imperial reputation in the long and 


courage of the lion, he had the gentleness of 
the lamb,—in this, presenting a singular resem- 
blance to his old friend and comrade in many 
a hard-fought field—Lord Napier, of Magdala. 
No nobler tribute was ever paid by his most 
enthusiastic admirers—and he had many such 


| Sir Richard Steele would have called “a 


brilliant roll of England’s sons, who have|—than that conferred on him, with rare felicity 
served their country in that distant and death-| of expression, by his opponent, Sir Charles 
dealing clime; yet, in whatever capacity our| Napier, when he called him “the Bayard of 
hero was employed, whether military or civil,|India.’”’ He earned this title tenfold in his 
his character ever shone forth as that of an| subsequent career, long after the “ conqueror 
honest and single-minded gentleman, or true|of Scinde” was laid in an honoured grave; 
and chivalrous soldier. {and of the deeds by which he justly earned it, 
Sir James Outram was emphatically what |we now propose to give a short sketch. 
James Outram was born, January 29, 1803, 
Christian soldier.” Not only was he the/at Butterley Hall, in Derbyshire. He was the 
“bravest of the brave,” when risking his life | son of Benjamin Outram, Esq., a civil engineer 
on the battle-field for his Queen and country, | of considerable eminence, and belonging to a 
but when his sword was laid aside, he was the | good family, long settled in the county, by 
meekest and kindest-hearted of men; withthe |Margaret, daughter of Dr. Anderson, of 
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Mounie,in Aberdeenshire. Lance Outram, men- 
tioned in Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak,” it may 
be parenthetically stated, was probably an off- 
shoot of this old Derbyshire family. James 
Outram was left an orphan at the age of two 
years, and was educated in Scotland under the 
care of his maternal relatives, first at Udny, 
a small town of Aberdeenshire, and afterwards 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, whenee, after 
gaining some distinction, he went out to India 
in 1819, in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, as a cadet of the season of the 
previous year. On his arrival at Bombay, in 
August, he was appointed to the 23rd regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, which corps have 
always remembered the fact with a justfeeling 
of pride. His commission as a lieutenant in 
the 23rd bore date August 4th. For some time 
he was engaged with his regiment, of which 
he was adjutant, in suppressingthe disturbances 
which continually cropped up tovdisturb our 
rule; he speedily attracted notice by his in- 
telligence, and was highly complimented by 
the Commander-in-chief, Sir Charles Colville, 
on the admirable discipline of his corps. His 
subsequent career amply justified the anticipa- 
tions of those who watched the young officer, 
and he quickly rose to distinction. His courage 
was of that highest order that enables a man 


| with calmness to confront any danger; few 
men are cowards on the battle-field, but not 


many would care to track a wounded tiger to 
its lair, and follow it up alone to the death. 
In this dangerous recreation Outram, who was 
a keen sportsman, gained great celebrity among 
his brother officers, and numberless stories 
have been related by his contemporaries of his 
wonderful daring on such occasions. 

Outram had gained so high a reputation in 
his regiment as a first-rate adjutant that he 
was employed to raise and train corps of 
irregular troops, and in this arduous duty 
rendered good service to the state. He served 
many -years in Candeish, and led there a 
stirring life of adventure. 

Candeish, which has an extreme length from 
east to west of 175 miles, with a breadth from 
north to south of 128 miles, may be described 
as a valley or basin, traversed by the river 
Taptee, which flows from east to west; it is 
bounded on the north by the territory of 
Holkar, on the east and south by portions of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and on the west by Guzerat. 
It was governed in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by. independent sovereigns, 
who claimed descent from Omar, Caliph of 
Bagdad, and who resided at Aseerghur ;_ to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century it was 
subdued by Akbar, and annexed to the Mogul 
Empire. In 1634; Shah Jehan made a new 


arrangement, adding some districts to Can- 
deish, and constituting the whole a province 
of his empire. During the contests for power 
between the families of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindia, in the early part of the 
present century, Candeish was reduced to the 
state of a desert. It was first ravished by 
Holkar in 1802; next year it was depopulated 
by famine, and afterwards more slowly but 
equally effectually ruined by the rapacity of 
the Peishwa’s servants, as also by the predatory 
incursions of the Bheels and various bodies of 
Arabs, who had established themselves in the 
strongholds, which were situated on the rocky 
perpendicular sides and summits of its detached 
hills. On the final overthrow of the Peishwa 
in 1818, it was annexed to the British do- 
minions’. The Bheel chiefs, trusting to their 
mountainous recesses and jungles, however, con- 
tinuedto resistour authority. It was during the 
latter part of this warfare that Outram was em- 
ployed. To show his appreciation of the young 
subaltern’s zeal and ability, Sir Charles Col- 
ville nominated him to the command of one 
of the wings of his regiment, but Lieutenant 
Outram was soon afterwards compelled to pro- 
ceed to Bombay on sick certificate. Unable, 
however, to resist the temptation of an oppor- 
tunity for action, instead of remaining quietly 
at the presidency until his health was restored, 
he accompanied, as a volunteer, an expedition 
directed against the fort of Kittoor, in the 
southern Mahratta country. When the force 
appeared before the fortress, he obtained per- 
mission to lead the assault, but the surrender 
of the garrison snatched the expected laurels 
from his grasp. He then returned to his own 
regiment in Candeish, and in April, 1825, was 
despatched with 200 men of the 11thand 23rd 
Native Infantry to defend Zye Keira, the prin- 
cipal town in the Moolair district, against a 
rebel chieftain who was vainly endeavouring to 
restore the Mahratta power. By a forced 
march of thirty-five miles in one night, Lien- 


his approach. 
about twelve miles distant; but Outram ascer- 
tained that the further side of their fortress 


hold himself on the defensive, but he at once 
resolved to incur the responsibility of offensive 
measures. Soon after sunset, his handful of 


exertions. As they approached the stronghold, 
Outram and fifty Sepoys took a circuitous 
route to the rear, while the main body feigned 
an attack to the front. While the enemy’s 
attention was thus engaged, they were sud- 
denly and furiously assailed from behind, and 








tenant Outram arrived at the place entrusted | 
to his defence before the enemy were aware of | 
They were strongly posted, | 


might be escaladed. His instructions were to | 


brave men again set out, in spite of their recent | 
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instantly fled in wild confusion... A few horse- 
men, who had meanwhile been collected by 
Mr. Graham, the Deputy-Commissioner, com- 
pleted their discomfiture, and cut down the 
leader and many of his followers. On the fol- 
lowing night Outram again surprised the 
rallying foe, killed some, captured many more, 
and dispersed the rest. Thus, in little more 
than forty-eight hours, a dangerous rebellion 
was crushed in the bud, and tranquillity re- 
stored to the provinces. For this gallant ex- 
ploit Lieutenant Outram was honourably 
noticed by the Government and the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The Governor of Bombay, 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, con- 
sidering that the time had now arrived for 
adopting a more conciliatory policy, appointed 
him Commissioner of the province, which in a 
short time was restored to a condition of peace 
under his wise and beneficent, but firm rule. 
Outram it was who became first the conqueror 
and then the pacificator of the wild Bheels, 
who inhabited the “terra incognita” adjacent 
to Candeish; and ultimately, as their trusted 
and successful commander, he led them to 
victory against the Daung tribes, exhibiting 
the most reckless gallantry, self-dependence 
and nobility of character, combined with rare 
genius, not only for the duties of a leader in the 
field, but for those of a diplomatist, who con- 
ciliated and inspired with confidence all those 
fierce predatory tribes with whom he was placed 
in contact. As a brother officer (General James 
Abbott) well wrote of him,— 


’T was certain fame, bold Outram’s stride to span, 
And doubt took flight when Outram led the van. 
So ’mid the robber tribes his spirit fell, 

O’erawed, inspired them with resistless spell, 

Till from the flood of murders, rapines, woes, 
Round one bright type a host of virtues rose. 


On the first occupation of Candeish nearly 
one-half the villages in its area of 9,311 square 
miles were abandoned to the. tigers with which 
the province swarmed, while an impenetrable 
jungle occupied the fertile lands once covered 
with luxuriant crops. It was only when coer- 
cive measures had failed to extirpate the Bheels 
and Pindarees, that Outram was authorized to 
form a local corps, composed of the Bheels 


themselves. The plan had been tried before 


and had failed, but after some difficulty it suc- | 


ceeded under the hands of the adjutant of the 
23rd. From.the time it became effective order 
was maintained, and the Bheels were gradually 
weaned from their predatory habits. 
Captain Graham, in his “ Historical Sketch 
of the Bheel tribes of Khandeish,” published at 


Bombay in 1843, only does justice to our hero | 


when he writes regarding their ‘pacification. 
“This success was mainly owing to the influ- 
ence obtained over the Bheels by the personal 
activity and intrepidity of Lieut. Outram, who 
ventured among them without attendance, and 
won their confidence and respect by his par- 
ticipation in their habits of living, and the 
dexterity and intrepidity which he displayed 
in the chase of the wild animals of the forest.” 

At the end of the second season of the drill- 
ing of the newly-raised Bheel corps, the first 
opportunity was afforded for testing their 
discipline and courage. The village of Boor- 
warree had been attacked and plundered; 
emissaries from the gang engaged in the work 
of destruction were also going about among 
the hills to collect the disaffected, when a small 
detachment of the Bheel corps reached at sun- 
set the scene of their depredations. Lieutenant 
Outram, who commanded this small force, 
arrived, after a tedious night’s march, on the 
eminence to which the gang had retired, when 
he was immediately assailed by showers of 
arrows and stones. A jemadar (or native 
officer) and many of the recruits were wounded, 
but the men fought on steadily, and the enemy 
was eventually driven from the commanding 
position. Fatigued, however, with the night’s 
march, and indisposed to subject his followers 
to the severe exertion of pursuing the gang 
from hill to hill, a retreat was feigned by 
Outram, and the enemy, by this ruse, were 
drawn into the open plain. Here they were 
charged and dispersed at the point of the 
bayonet; the plunder of the village was 
recovered, the marauding chief with many of 
his followers killed, and the gang entirely dis- 
persed. On their subsequent return to camp 
the Bheel corps were generously received by 
the 23rd Native Infantry; the regiment 
was complimented by the Government, and 
also by the Brigadier who reviewed them. 
Thus was achieved the first of their successes 
under their gallant leader, ending in the pacifi- 
cation of their countrymen. 

Prosperity was ultimately restored to this dis- 
tracted country under the effective administra- 
tion of General Briggs, who, besides other reme- 
dial measures, put a price on the head of the 
tigers, which quickly reduced their numbers. 
As a proof of their voracity and fierceness, it 
may be stated that, in four years prior to the 
General’s arrival, they had carried off 350 
men and 24,000 head of cattle. 

In 1829, Candeish was pronounced by the 
collector to be in a state of profound peace. 
The Court of Directors hailed with delight 
this happy conversion of a predatory tribe into 
useful and obedient subjects of the State, and 
& prosperous agricultural community. “This 
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| the beginning of October, the most sickly 
| period of the year, but this consideration was 


| act to fear, Sooruj Mull, one of the rebel 


| @ province of Guzerat, had for the last fifteen 


| that James Outram was instructed to proceed 


_ report upon the measures to be adopted for 


| they should be required to lay down their arms 


| “it could only have been brought to its present 
| successful result by a peculiar combination of 
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signal instance,” they wrote, “of what we have 
so often impressed upon you,—the superior 
efficacy of conciliatory measures in reducing 
uneivilized and predatory tribes to order and 
obedience—is one of the most gratifying events 
in the recent history of British India.” 
Golden opinions were showered upon Outram 
from all quarters. The supreme authority in 
India, the Governor-General in Council, drew 
attention to the fact that the native force had 
been collected in the very teeth of the “ preju- 
dices, mistrust, and uncivilized habits of the 
Bheels, which opposed no ordinary obstacles to 
its formation and organization;” adding, that 


firmness, perseverance, and kindness of temper 
on the part of Lieut. Outram.” 

In 1833, Outram and his Bheel corps crushed 
a formidable movement that broke out among | 
some lawless tribes inhabiting the Vindhya| 
range, and reduced them to submission. From 
that time the tranquillity of Candeish has 
remained undisturbed,and in 1835 he gave over 
the command of the corps, then 900 strong, to 
his coadjutor Capt. Graham, for a not less diffi- 
cult mission than the pacification of Candeish 
was confided tohim by the Bombay Government. 

Owing to mismanagement, the Mahee Kanta, 


years been in a state of anarchy and insur- 
rection. The crisis had now become so urgent 


instantly to the scene of disturbance, and 


the pacification of the country. It was then 


not for a moment taken into account. Travers- 
ing a jungle, through which no European had 
ever passed at that season without sacrificing 
his life, he hastened to obey orders, and after 
making the necessary inquiries on the spot, 
he proceeded to Bombay and made his report 
to the Government. Though Outram allowed, in 
this document, that the insurgents had some 
good grounds for complaint, he insisted that 


as a preliminary to the redress of their griev- 
ances. But the Government thought other- 
wise, and appointed him Political Agent, 
with strict instructions to use none but con- 
ciliatory measures, and the military force at 
his disposal was reduced. Attributing this 


chieftains, proceeded to such extremities that 
Outram proclaimed him an outlaw, and chased 
him with such vigour and perseverance that, 
despairing of escape, he threw himself on 


generous foe, and the vanquished rebel did 
not sue in vain, Early in 1837 a Guicowar 
chieftain, having taken up arms against his 
sovereign, had established himself at a fortified 
village adjacent to the British frontier. The 
Guicowar general, finding himself unable to 
dislodge the rebels from their strong position, 
applied for aid to Outram. That officer, rightly 
judging that the presence of these men would 
be prejudicial to the tranquillity of his own dis- 


trict, complied with his request, and the united | 


forces stormed the village and dispersed the 
insurgents. So successful were his exertions 
that in little more than two years after his ap- 


pointment he was enabled to dispense with the | 


services of his auxiliaries. But he had a more 
formidable enemy than a fleshly foe to contend 
against. 








The giant “corruption” reared ‘his | 


horrid front in the Mahee Kanta, and straight- | 


way the good Outram attacked him in his strong- 


tem, known as “Khutput,” by which the Nagur 
Brahmins, who monopolized all the lower 
grades of government offices, took tribes,—thus 
throwing discredit on the British name. Having 
now accomplished the objects for which he had 
been originally sent into the Mahee Kanta, 
Outram requested permission to throw up his 
political appointment, and, at a pecuniary sacri- 
fice of £700 a year, to be allowed to return to his 
regiment. In 1838 commenced what may be 
called an era of war and bloodshed in India, 
and for more than twenty years the events 
which took place in that distant dependency 
of Britain engrossed the attention of all civilized 
nations. First Afghanistan, then Scinde, then 
the Punjaub, and, lastly, the great Mutiny, 
occupied the attention of the nation; and, as we 
shall see, Outram played no inconsiderable part 
in the exciting game in which vast kingdoms 
and the fate of warlike nations were the stakes. 

In November, 1838, a division of*the Bombay 
army was sent, under command of Sir John 
Keane, to form part of the force despatched to 
invade Afghanistan, with the object of restoring 
Shah Soojah to the throne of Cabul; to this 
column Outram was attached as aide-de-camp 
to General Keane. He relates his own experi- 


of a journal, which has been published under 
the title of “ Rough Notes of the Campaign in 


East India Company’s ship Semiramis, with Sir 
John Keane and suite; and not long after, when 
passing through the Bolan Pass with the British 
army, was seriously injured by a fall from his 
horse, which incapacitated him from doing mili- 
tary duty fora month. Captain Outram (for he 





British clemency. James Outram was ever a 


attained his regimental captaincy on October 7, 


hold and slew him. This was a mysterious sys- | 


ences of the campaign that ensued, in the form | 


Scinde and Afghanistan in 1838-39.” On Nov. || 
21st, he embarked on board the Honourable || 
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1832) was present on the staff at the submission 
of the Ameers of Scinde and at the capture of 
Ghuznee in the following July. 

A day or two after the capture of Ghuznee, 
a body of “ Ghazees,” or Mahommedan fanatics, 
endeavoured to enter the encampment of Shah 
Soojah, in the hope of assassinating him, but 
were repulsed and pursued by Outram, who cap- 
tured their holy standard, together with about 
fifty prisoners. When conducted into the pre- 
sence of the Shah they gloried in their attempt, 
and reviled him to his face for having brought 
the infidels into the country; while one, more 
ferocious than the rest, stabbed one of his 
attendants. ‘The Shah immediately ordered 
the whole party to be executed, and they were 





deliberately hacked to pieces outside his tent.* 

The fate of Ghuznee, which was only ninety- | 
six miles from Cabul, filled Dost Mahomed 
with consternation, and he fled from his capital 
with a handful of followers to the regions of | 
the Hindoo Koosh. Captain Outram and nine | 
other officers, animated with the chivalric spirit | 
of adventure for which our hero was ever con- 
spicuous, started in pursuit of him with a 
small body of cavalry, and several hundr ed | 
Afghan Horse, the whole under the command | 
of the subject of this memoir.t 

On his return, Outram captured the entire | 
tribe of Kanjuks, who had murdered a caravan 
of Hindoos, and destroyed their fort, a place | 
of great strength. For this and similar ser- | 
vices he received from Shah Soojah the decora- | 
tion of the Dooranee order of knighthood. He} 
took part in the subsequent operations against | 
the Ghilzyes, and accompanied the Bombay | 
Division of the Army of the Indus when it was 
ordered back to India by the Supreme Govern- | 
ment, who had decided to reduce the army of} 
occupation in Afghanistan. Major-General | 
Willshire, who commanded the Bombay Div 5. 
sion, was directed on his way back to inflict a 
signal retribution on Mehrab Khan, the ruler 
of Khelat, for having withheld supplies from the 
army on its march, and also having neglected to 
restrain the Belochee freebooters, in violation of 
the treaty which Captain Burnes had forced on 
him. In both cases he set up a valid plea of 
inability,and the historian of India well says,— 
“Tt is impossible to exonerate the proceedings 
which were pursued against him from the 
charge of vindictiveness and injustice.” Khelat 
was found to be a very strong fortification, and 


* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 

t The details of this pursuit, as also of the capture 
of Ghuznee, have already been laid before the 
readers of Golden Hours in the first chapter of the 





Memoir of Sir George Lawrence, which appeared in 


the May number of the magazine. 


when General Willshire, on the 15th October, 
1839, commenced operations for its capture, 
the Beloochees fought with the utmést despera- 
tion for their chief and their country. But 
resistance was vain against the well-appointed 
British force brought against them. After the 
gates had been demolished by cannon, they 
continued to dispute every inch of ground, end 
Mehrab Khan, sword in hand, fell fighting in 
its defence with eight of his principal chiefs 
around him. A relation was placed on the 
vacant throne, and three of the most produc- 
tive districts were annexed to the dominions of 
Shah Soojah, the man whom Mehrab Khan had 
sheltered when, in 1833, he had fled from 


Afghanistan friendless and defeated. For this 
achievement General Willshire was made 


a baronet. The whole of these operations 


| Outram describes in his work in his modest, 


terse style. After the capture of the Belooch 
stronghold of Khelat, he was sent by the 
General to Bombay as the bearer of despatches. 
Disguised as a native devotee, he made his 
way through the enemy’s country to Soume- 
anee, having travelled 360 miles in seven and 
a half days, thence sailing to Kurrachee and 
Bombay. For these services he was gazetted 
| brevet- -major on Nov. 13, 1839. 

In January, 1840, James Outram was ap- 
|pointed Sir Henry Pottinger’s successor as 
Political Agent for Lower Scinde; so ably 
did he discharge the duties of this post, that, 
on the death of Mr. Ross Bell, in August, 1841, 
he was vested with the political agency of 


| both Upper and Lower Scinde, as well as 


Beloochistan. As affairs in the latter province 


| * . . 
were in much confusion, Major Outram was 


requested to proceed to Quettah as soon as he 
could do so without personal risk. This was 
quite enough to induce him to repeat his 
former feat of travel. At that season of the 
year even the natives dread the journey across 
the desert plain between Sukkur and Dadur, 
and an unprotected traveller, should he survive 
the deadly simoom, has little mercy to expect 
from the fierce mountaineers on either side of 
the Bolan Pass. Regardless of these perils, 
Outram set off on adromedary; and, attended 
only by one servant, he accomplished in five 
days a journey which would have occupied 
him three weeks with an escort. His first step 
was to conciliate and restore to his capital the 
son of the late Khan of Khelat, at that time a 
disaffected fugitive. In this he succeeded so 
well that, during the disasters which subse- 
quently befell the British arms, the young Khan 
remained a true and staunch ally. Outram’s 
next care was to reduce the expenses of his 
establishment to the extent of £10,000 a year, 
at the same time that he increased its efficiency. 
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| annihilation of the British army. 
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But a:critical period was at hand, and at no| 
| time did this truly great man render more 


important services to the State than in those 
days of trial and anxiety that succeeded the 
To his per- 
sonal influence it is mainly attributable that 


| the Scindians and Beloochees declined to join 


the Afghans in the religious war proclaimed 
by the latter against the Cross, and during the 
darkest hour of England’s humiliation, when 
Jellalabad and Candahar alone held out in 
Afghanistan, Outram, undaunted and calm, 
exerted all his influence and the powers of 
his pen in inducing the Indian Government to 
save British honour from utter shipwreck. 
His letters, some of which are published in 
Kaye’s History of that memorable Afghan 
war, breathe a spirit of patriotism, and noble 
jealousy for the good name of England, that, 
with similar provocatives from George Clerk 
and Henry Lawrence, at length stung the 
Governor-General and his council to assay 
the task of lifting out of the mud the honour 
of their country. It was through his means that 
subsequently General Nott obtained the means 
to enable him to move from Candahar upon 
Cabul when co-operating with Pollock. Again, 
as the army of retribution was withdrawing 
from the scene of so much glory and shame, 
it was the gallant Outram who saved General 
England’s third division from discomfiture 
by following the tactics of Pollock, and crown- 
ing the heights of the Bolan Pass with the 
men of Khelat and dispersing the enemy, 
for which he was personally thanked by Gene- 
ral England. For these meritorious services 
he was not only left without reward by 
Lord Ellenborough, but was superseded,—that 
nobleman having been grievously offended 
at Outram’s vehement and outspoken opposi- 
tion to his retirement policy. He had been 
appointed by his lordship Envoy to the States 
on the Lower Indus, but, on learning the news 
of the extrication of General England’s army 
from the defiles, his lordship remanded him 
to his regiment. Great dissatisfaction was 
created by this ingratitude, and Outram re- 
ceived from all quarters letters expressive of 
sympathy. Previously to giving over charge 
of the political department of Scinde to his 
successor, Sir Charles Napier, Outram was 
féted by the officers of the army at a grand 
banquet, at which Sir Charles, who presided, 
paid him the well-earned tribute I have al- 
ready mentioned. However, he was not des- 
tined to enjoy repose for long, as at Sir Charles 
Napier’s request he was directed by Lord 
Ellenborough to return to Scinde, and arrange 
the details of the proposed treaty with the 
Ameers. 








Into the much-vexed question of the annex- 
ation of Scinde, and the treatment of the 
Ameers, we have neither space nor relish to 
enter. So strongly did he feel on the subject, 


that he refused to accept his salary as com- | 


missioner (£150 a month), and would draw no 


more than his captain’s pay. A very unhappy | 


and protracted controversy arose between Sir 
Charles and Sir William Napier and Major 
Outram. The latter published a work in 2 vols., 
entitled “The Conquest of Scinde—a Com- 
mentary,’—as a vindication of his conduct ;— 
and we may be permitted to observe, as has 
been done before, that Outram, in the policy 
he had proposed for adoption, but enunciated 
those principles on which, through good and 
evil report, he uniformly dealt with the inha- 
bitants of the vast empire, which he considered 


it the chief duty of England to govern for the | 


benefit of the people. He was emphatically 
the man who justified the British rule in India, 
who struck hard for it when need there was, 
but who never forgot that the natives were 
fellow-creatures; and that we were sent for 
some wise purpose to civilize and train for 
self-governance the countless myriads who 
inhabit that magnificent province of the empire. 
In that spirit he acted in Candeish and Gu- 
zerat, in Sattara and Baroda, in Scinde and 
Oude. 

During the conference at Hyderabad, between 
the Chief Commissioner, Major Outram, and 


the Ameers, in February, 1843, large masses 
oD | 


of Beloochee infantry and cavalry assailed the 


Residency building in that city; but the gallant | 


officer, at the head of a small body of native 
troops, and a company of the 22nd Foot, which 
happened to be present, repelled their attacks, 
and after a spirited defence of three hours, 
against overwhelming numbers, retired, with 


the loss of seventeen killed, wounded, and | 


missing, to the armed steamer anchored inthe | 
river, about 500 yards distant. It is only just | 
to the Ameers to state, that though the treaty 
had been signed on February 12th, two days 
before the treacherous attack on the Residency 
by the infuriated Beloochees, these princes 
importuned Outram, during that interval, to 
retire from the city; but with his natural 
high chivalric feeling, he disdained to beat a 
retreat from his post. 

Then followed, on February 17th, the signal 
defeat of Meanee, that wonderful fight in which 
Sir Charles Napier for three hours withstood, 
with but 2,700 men, the charge of 20,000 
fierce warriors, leaving 5,000 of the enemy on 
the field, for they neither asked nor gave 
quarter. There ensued upon this defeat the | 
submission of the Ameers, and the surrender, | 


on February 20th, of the fortress of Hyderabad, 
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| of 30,000 rupees, his share of the plunder, 





| tendered his services to the Government, by 
| whom they were gladly accepted. The scene 
| of disaffection was the country about Kolapore. 


| the words of his superior officer, 
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and the distribution, as prize, of the accumu- 
lated treasures and jewels found in it by the 
captors. Major Outram, with a noble consis- 
tency and disinterestedness, refused the sum 


acquired in what he considered an unjust war, 
and distributed it among the charitable insti- 
tutions of India. The battle of Dubba, on 
March 22, completed the conquest of Scinde, 
which was formerly,annexed by Lord Ellen- 
borough. Outram, who had received from his 
countrymen in Bombay a sword valued at 300 
guineas, and_a piece of plate, proceeded to 
England in April, 1843. The Government 
rewarded him, on the 4th July in the same 
year, with a brevet Lieutenant-Coloneley, and 
the Companionship of the Bath. On his 
return in the following year, he was appointed 
by Lord Ellenborough, with whom he was no 
favourite, to the somewhat subordinate post of 
Political Agent at Nimar, where he succeeded 
Captain (now Major-General) James Abbott, of 
the Bengal Artillery, a brave and modest 





soldier, like so many officers of that distin- 
guished corps. Six months afterwards, on the | 
10th September, 1844, he resigned his appoint- | 
ment, and prepared to return to Europe, but | 
learning that an insurrection had broken out | 


in the Southern Mahratta country, he at once 


Order was speedily restored by the capture of 
the principal fortresses. The fort of Saman- 
ghur was stormed on the 13th October, and 
the insurgents suffered a heavy defeat. On 
this occasion the commanding officer, in his 
despatch, commented, with feelings “ of pride 
and satisfaction,’ on Major Outram’s high 
character, well known gallantry, and established 
reputation. In the December following we 
find him taking part in the storming of the 
strong fortress of Punalla, occupied by a large 
body of insurgent Ghudkurries and Sebundies 
belonging to the Kolapore state; here, too, in 
Jolonel 
Brough, “the heroic Lieut.-Colonel Outram 
was in his accustomed place, in the first rank,” 
and he had the satisfaction of receiving the 
thanks of the Governor-General in Council. 
Outram resumed his intention of returning to 
England, but the flames of rebellion burst 
forth with redoubled violence in the Sawunt 
Warree state, below the Western Ghauts. The 
difficult nature of the country favoured the 
insurgents, and owing toa want of energy dis- 
played by the British officers on the spot, the 
insurrection received a dangerous develop- 
ment. On his arrival, however, all was 








changed, and in a few days “the skilful move- 


ments of his small detachments terminated an 
organized opposition which had for six weeks 
kept at bay three brigades differently handled.” 
To use the words of Sir Henry Lawrence, as 
expressed in the Calcutta Review, “The soul 
of all active measures, his very advanced guard 
drove before them the half-armed rabble that 
had kept three brigades at bay. Never was 
the magic power of one man’s presence more 
striking than on Outram’s return to the seat 
of war!” As a reward for these great ser- 
vices he was offered the post of British Resi- 
dent at Baroda, the highest diplomatic appoint- | 
ment in the gift of the Bombay Government. | 
During the time he held this post, his zeal for 
the suppression of certain corrupt practices, in 
which his language was not, perhaps, always 
very moderate,—for he had an honest man’s 
detestation of venality,—brought him into dis- 
favour with the Bombay Government. On 
February 21, 1848, he attained his regi- || 
mental majority, after a period of nearly thirty | 
years’ service. Lieutenant-Colonel Outram 
went to England on furlough in 1852, and on 
his return to India was promoted to the rank | 
of Colonel (his commission bearing date Feb- | 
ruary 1, 1854), with the honorary distinction 
of Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General. He 
was sent to Aden as Political Agent in May of 
the same year, but important and responsible 
as were his duties at that post, his energies 
were required in a wider sphere of action. 
Lord Dalhousie, who knew Outram’s value, and 
rightly appreciated the man, nominated him in | 
the same year to succeed Colonel Sir William 
Sleeman as Resident at the Court of Lucknow, 
and he was directed to institute a searching 
inquiry into the condition of the people, and 
the administration, which was as corrupt as 
any that ever the annals of India, so full of 
venality and crime, could disclose. He was 
required to report whether the country was 
still in the same state which Sir William 
Sleeman had described, and whether any pro- 
gress had been made in the correction of 
abuses, a reform which Lord William Bentinck 
had peremptorily demanded many years before, 
and for which Lord Hardinge had given the 
king two years of grace. 

Colonel Outram reported that not only was 
there no improvement whatever, but no pros- 
pect of any. The vices of the Government 
were inherent in its constitution, and absolutely 
incurable. He had no hesitation, therefore, in 
affirming that the duty imposed on the British 
Government by treaty, would no longer admit 
of its honestly indulging the reluctance it had 
hitherto felt for having recourse to the decisive 
measure of assuming the government. “In 
pronouncing,” he said, “an opinion so un- 
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favourable to the reigning family of Oude, I | 
have performed a painful duty. I have ever 


| Persian Gulf, to assume command. He landed 
‘at Bushire on the 27th of that month, and 


advocated the maintenance of the few remain- | having ascertained that Sooja-ool-Moolk, the 


ing states in India, so long as we can, consist- 
ently with our duty as the paramount power, 
and the pledges of our treaties. It is dis- 
tressing to me to find that in upholding the 
sovereign power of this effete and incapable 
dynasty, we do it at the cost of 5,000,000 of 
people, for whom we are bound to secure good 
government.’ 

Outram’s report was transmitted to Lord 
Dalhousie, who drew up one of his great and 
statesman-like minutes upon it, advocating the 
measure of allowing the king to retain the 
nominal sovereignty, but vesting the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that country in English 
officials. 

The members of his council, undoubtedly 
able men,—notably so, Sir John Peter Grant, 
now Governor of Jamaica, and Sir John Low, a 
former Resident in Oude,—-approved of this 
course, and the recommendation was forwarded 
to England, but, after an anxious deliberation 
of two months, rejected by the Court of Di- 
rectors, who ordered immediate annexation. 
On receipt of the orders in India, a body of 
troops was moved up to the frontier of Oude, 
and Outram was instructed to endeavour to 
persuade the king to sign the treaty, which 
transferred the government to the Company. 
The sovereign received the communication 
with an undignified burst of tears, said he was 
@ miserable wretch, and threw his turban in 
the lap of the Resident. He positively refused 
to affix his signature to the treaty, and a pro- 
clamation was accordingly issued declaring the 
kingdom to be an integral part of the British 
dominions. Thus was consummated the annex- 
ation of Oude. 

The first efforts of British administration 
were directed by the hand of Outram, but, 
feeling his health breaking, he came to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1856, having in the 
previous year attained the rank of Major- 
General, and being transferred from the 23rd 
regiment of Bombay Native Infantry to the 
11th. All’ men who saw him in England in 
1856, believed the work of the grand old soldier 
and diplomatist was done; but his most bril- 
liant. achievements were yet in the womb of 
the future.) Shortly after the despatch of 
troops to the Persian Gulf, on the breaking 
out of hostilities with the Government of the 
Shah, the chief command was offered to him 
on November 14, with the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General. Sir James Outram,— 
for he had been created a K.C.B. on February 5 
of the same year—at once proceeded to Bom- 
bay, whence he sailed on January 16 for the 





Persian commander, with a force of 8,500 
men, was about to make an attempt to recap- 
ture that place, resolved to anticipate the 
attack. With this ovject he marched out of 
Bushire on February 3, with a force of 4,700 
European and Native troops,and eighteen guns. 
Marching in a north-easterly direction, he 
reached Borrazjoon, near Kooshab, the site of 
the Persian entrenched position, distant about 
46 miles from Bushire, and encountered the 
enemy, obtaining a signal victory, and inflict- 
ing a loss of 700 men, and some guns and 
ammunition, while our casualties only amounted 
to 72 killed and wounded. Outram himself 
was stunned at the commencement of the 
action, by the falling of his horse. The force 
returned to Bushire after a week’s absence. 
Then followed the conclusive victory at Mo- 
hamrah, which was captured on March 26, 
after a severe bombardment by the ships of 
the Indian navy. As Sir Henry Havelock, 
who commanded the troops under his old 
friend, Sir James Outram, wrote in a letter to 
his wife, “Our expedition against this place 
has been entirely successful, but the victory 
was won by the Indian navy; the troops of 
my division, which landed in the best order, 
and in the highest spirits, had not a shot to 
fire.’ The fort was found to be one of great 
strength, defended by a Persian force of 15,000 
men under command of the Shahzada, Prince 
Khanla Mirza. Then followed the successful 
combined military and naval expedition to 
Ahwaz, in which six gun-boats of the Indian 
navy, under Commodore Rennie, and 300 men 
of the 64th and 78th regiments, put to flight 
8,000 Persians; and so concluded the short 
but brilliant war against Persia in 1856-57. 
But the cloud of mutiny so long hanging 
over India, and that had been predicted by Sir 
Charles Napier, at length burst over British 
Hindostan, arid overwhelmed the country in a 
sea of blood and ruin; through which, how- 
ever, the ark of British valour rode triumphant. 
On Sir James Outram’s return to India, he 
proceeded to Caleutta on learning that the 
Bengal army had broken out mto mutiny, and 
on August 5 was gazetted to the “ Military 
command of the United Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore divisions ;”’ thus superseding his former 
friend and comrade, Brigadier-General Have- 
lock, who had just then retraced his steps 
across the Ganges to Bithoor, after his second 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve the Lucknow 
garrison. It was not intended by the Governor- 
General, or Sir Patrick Grant, that Havelock, 
after gaining nine victories, should be actually 
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superseded, for the Commander-in-chief wrote | river in three days. Then, on the morning of 
to the latter, three days after Outram had been | the 21st, followed the action at Mungulwar. 
appointed, “I leave you to the unfettered | Havelock, according to his usual tactics, deter- 
exercise of your own judgment, assured that | mined to turn the flank of the enemy. A 
you will do whatever is best for the NI ey #- of guns was deployed on and across 
service.” | the road to engage them in front, supported 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinapore on| by the 5th Fusiliers as skirmishers. The main 
August 17, and at Allahabad on September 1, | force than diverged to their left. Under this 
with some reinforcements, having previously | double attack the enemy soon lost heart 
informed Havelock that to him he would leave and took to flight. Sir James Outram then 
the glory of relieving Lucknow, “for which,” | placed himself at the head of the little troop 
he added, “you have already struggled so|of Volunteer Horse, and with his old ardour, 
much. I shallaccompany you only in my civil} when pursuing Dost Mahomed, started 
capacity as Commissioner” (he had also been|in pursuit. The charge has been thus 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Oude, vice | described :—‘ The mist which had obscured 
Sir Henry Lawrence, deceased), “placing my | the morning, now resolved itself into a merci- 
military service at your disposal, should you less torrent of rain, but nothing could check 
please, serving under you as a volunteer.” | the impetuosity of this gallant little band. 


Sir James marched out of Allahabad for Cawn-| Raised now for the first time to a strength 
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pore, on September 5, with 1,449 soldiers only, 
having left in garrison some of his reinforce- 
ments. On the way he detached a small force 
under Major Eyre, his Commandant of Artil- 
lery, who routed Koer Singh, the rebel chief of 
Jugdespore, and on the 15th arrived at Cawn- 
pore, with the last of his small column. After 
a most cordial meeting, the two Generals, who 
had parted on the banks of the Shatt-ul-Arab 
but three months before, organized into bri- 
gades the force, consisting of 2,500 men, not 
including the 400 that it was proposed to leave 
behind to guard the entrenchments. On the 
18th, Outram issued his divisional order, 
making over to Havelock the command of the 
relieving force until they reached Lucknow. 
He says that “he feels it due to this distin- 
guished officer, and the strenuous and noble 
exertions which he has already made to effect 
that object, that to him should accrue the 
honour of the achievement,”’ 

Havelock, in another order, made his grate- 
ful acknowledgments; and that old veteran, 
Sir Colin Campbell, in confirming the appoint- 
ment, expressed his admiration of the noble 
disinterestedness of the subject of this memoir. 
“ Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred to a 
commander-in-chief to publish and confirm 
| such an order as the following one, proceeding 
from Major-General Sir James Outram. With | 
such a reputation as Major-General Sir James 
Outram has won for himself, he can afford to 
share the glory and honour with others. But 
that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice 
he has made, with such disinterested generosity, 
in favour of Major-General Havelock, C.B., 
commanding the field force in Oude.” 

On the 19th, the whole force, taking fifteen 
days’ provisions with them, crossed over the | 
Ganges; Captain Crommelin, of the Bengal | 
Engineers, completing the bridging of the | 





which gave them the hope, so long desired, of 
being able to close with their slippery foe, they 
rapidly overtook a large mass of the fugitives, 
and dashing in among them, completed their 
discomfiture. After some pause they resumed 
and continued the pursuit up to Bussurut- 
gunge, a distance of eight miles, and came on 
two of their field-pieces. The defenders were 
cut down and the guns captured; 120 of the 
enemy perished under their sabres, and the 
regimental colour of the Ist Bengal Native 
Infantry was recovered.” 

Two days afterwards the force again en- 
countered the enemy at the Alumbagh, a plea- 
sure garden of one of the princes of Onde, 
about four miles from Lucknow. It contained 
a large palace, and a park laid out with great 
taste, and the usual number of out-offices, the 
whole being enclosed by a high wall, with tur- 
rets at each angle. The enemy numbered 
10,000 infantry, with 1,500 cavalry massed on 
their right, but were defeated and driven off 
the field with a heavy loss in men, and five 
guns captured. As the rebels hurried across 
the country, the gallant Outram again placed 
himself at the head of his handful of Volunteer 
Cavalry (which consisted mostly of officers of 
the mutinied regiments) and, armed with a 
thick cudgel, pursued them to the Charbagh 
bridge, which spans the canal on the margin 
of the city, cutting them up in fine style. The 
troops were rested on the 24th, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the force, numbering 2,000 
men, having left a garrison with their sick 
and wounded in the Alumbagh, advanced over 
the Charbagh bridge, and along the left bank of 
the canal, to the Residency building. We will 
not enter into a detailed account of that move- 
ment, than which nothing more desperate has 
been recounted in the annals of war. Suffice 
it to say, that it cost the relieving column 
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a loss of 535 officers and men, including the 
gallant Neill, and Major Cooper, the Brigadier 
commanding the Artillery, Outram himself 
| being among the wounded. The Residency 
| was gained, the garrison was relieved, and on 
the following morning Outram assumed the 
chief civil and military command. The 
troops were formed into two divisions, under 
General Havelock and Colonel Inglis ; to. the 
latter was assigned the charge of the Resi- 
dency, to the former the defence of the long 
line of palaces’ and other edifices surrounding 
it. Sir James wisely came to the resolution, 
in which he was well advised by his Chief of 
the Staff, Colonel Napier (now Lord Napier of 
Magdala), to remain in the Residency, and not 
attempt to cut his way through the city with 
his impedimenta of 700 women and children, 
besides 500 sick and wounded. The force was 
locked up -in its enlarged position until its 
relief by Sir Colin Campbell in November ; its 
situation was at times critical, and the troops 
had to be placed. on reduced rations. The 
mining operations conducted by the besieged 
force had, according to Outram’s report, “no 
parallel in modern war.” Theenemy advanced 
twenty mines, and the garrison replied by 
sinking twenty-one counter mines, aggregating 
200 feet in depth, and 3,291 feet of gallery. 
Outram and Havelock assisted the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in{his operations for their re- 
lief, by keeping up a heavy fire, the guns 
being directed by those gallant officers, Eyre 
and Olpherts. After the meeting between Sir 
Colin Campbell and the two Generals in the 
mess-house, where both they and their respec- 
tive staffs had to run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s fire from the Kaiser Bagh, measures 
were taken for withdrawing altogether from 
Lucknow. To this course Outram was opposed, 
as a seeming confession of weakness; and 
on the matter being referred to Lord Canning 
by telegraph, a compromise was effected, and 
it was resolved to leave a force of 4,000 men in 
the Alumbagh, while the rest of the troops 
recrossed the Ganges. Accordingly this course 
was adopted, and Sir James Outram remained 
behind with his division in Oude, and within 
four miles of Lucknow, that seething hotbed 
of rebellion and fanatical hate. For nearly 
four months did he defend the position of the 
Alumbagh against the rebel hordes, amount- 
ing to 100,000 men, who held the entire country 
up to the banks of the Ganges. Much fighting 
took place, and many heavy attacks were made 
upon him, notably on 22nd December, when he 
moved out with 1,400 men and six guns, and 
defeated the enemy with the loss of their cannon 
and ammunition; and again on 12th January, 
when they attacked him with 30,000 men, and 








got soundly beaten after thirteen hours’ fight- 
ing. For the third time, on the 17th, the 
rebels came on in force, but suffered a repulse. 
At length, on hearing of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
advance, they sought once more to overpower 
the brave Alumbagh garrison, and delivered 
heavy assaults on 21st and 25th February, but 
with a like result. Thanks to his unceasing 
energy and military genius, coupled with that of 
his Chief Engineer, Colonel Napier, and Com- 


mandant of Artillery, Brigadier Eyre, he not | 


only repulsed every attack, but defeated the 
enemy in the open field; and when Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived in the following March, with 
his magnificent army of 25,000 men, four-fifths 


of whom were Europeans, Outram was there | 


still, ever to the fore, and served with the 
army that reconquered the province of Oude, 
and crushed out the embers of disaffection. 

On 2nd March, Sir Colin passed near the 
Alumbagh, and Outram forthwith joined him 
and took command of the Ist Infantry Division, 
consisting of the 5th, 64th, 78th, and 90th, 
Queen’s, the 1st Madras Fusiliers (the heroie 
Neill’s regiment), and Brasyer’s Sikhs. Sir 
James crossed the Goomtee on the 6th, for the 
purpose of burning the defences of the canal; 
and on the 9th his guns poured a tremendous 
fire into the enemy’s works at the Chakkar 
Kothie. After this position had been stormed 
by Walpole’s brigade, the 1st division pressed 
close on the heels of the retreating foe, and 
carried with ease the strong-walled enclosures 
of the Padshah Bagh, or King’s Garden, and 
then began to rake the defences behind the 
Martiniere. Secunder Bagh was carried by 
Sir Colin, and afterwards the Begum Kothie, 


“the sternest struggle which occurred during | 
the siege,” as he wrote, and in which the | 


gallant Hodson fell. The Moosa Bagh was 
won on the 19th, and thus step by step the 
city was retaken. Sir Colin wrote as follows 
of him in his despatches :— 

“It was matter of real gratification to me to 
entrust the trans-Goomtee operations to this 
very distinguished officer ; and after that had 
been conducted to my perfect satisfaction, to 
bring him forward again to put the finishing 
stroke on the enemy, while the extended posi- 
tion in the town was of necessity held by the 
troops who had won it; mythanks are eminently 
due to him, and I trust he will receive them as 
heartily as they are offered.” 

After the capture of Lucknow it was held by 
a powerful garrison under Sir Hope Grant, 
Sir James being in supreme command as Chief 
Commissioner, while the rest of the troops 
scoured the country and cut up the flying 
rebels. And so the gallant war-worn veteran 
fought his last fight. 
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In his civil capacity he advocated lenient 
measures towards the Oude landholders, whose 





who, during a service of 46 years in war and in 
council, by deeds of bravery and devotion, by 


proprietary rights had been confiscated by | an unselfish life, by benevolence, never weary of 
Lord Canning; and he succeeded in securing | well-doing, sustained the honour of the British 
indulgence towards those who should “at once | nation, won the love of his comrades, and pro- 


aid in restoring order. 
a G.C.B. for his services, with a pension of 
£2,000 a year. He was appointed, in 1859, 
Military Member of the Governor-General’s 
council, and while employed in that official 
capacity, the last he held, penned, on January | 
2, 1860, his elaborate minute dissenting from 
the opinion of his colleagues in respect ‘of the 
amalgamation of the home and Indian armies. 
This minute is well worthy of perusal, and is 
full of weighty argument against a proposal 
which he regarded as a breach of faith. 

He returned to England in 1860, much 
shattered in health; but on several public 
occasions was received with the honours due 
to his eminent services and stainless public 
On the creation of the “ Exalted 
he was created a 
Knight Commander; and in July, 1862, re- 


| ceived the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the 


| live long to enjoy his honours, 


University of Oxford, in company with Lord 
Palmerston and other distinguished men. He 
also received the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don; and his numerous friends and admirers 
subscribed for the purchase of a piece of plate, 
which was presented to him in London, the 
Duke of Argyle acting as spokesman on the 
occasion. Sir James Outram chiefly resided 
abroad on account of his health; he did not 
but died at 
Pau, in the south of France, on 11th March, 
1863. His body, which was borne to its rest- 
ing-place on the shoulders of his old comrades 
the Highlanders, who had served under him 


| at Lucknow and the Alumbagh, was interred 


in Westminster Abbey, on 25th March, at the 
public expense. 

The funeral was attended by many of the 
greatest in the land; Lord Clyde and Sir John 
Lawrence, Lord Keane and Sir George Pol- 
lock, were there to pay the last honours to the 
deceased soldier; while of English statesmen 
there were Lord Shaftesbury, the Duke of 
Argyle, and Sir Charles Wood. 

A monument has been erected to his memory 
in the Abbey by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council; it consists of a bust of the deceased 
General, flanked by two figures of natives of 
India in attitudes expressive of grief, with a 
representation of the memorable Lucknow 
meeting between the three great soldiers. 
The following is the inscription on the monu- 
ment :—*“ To the Memory of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., K.S.L, 
&c. <A soldier of the East India Company, 

II. 


| 
| 








” Outram was nominated | moted the happiness of the people of India.” 


Sir James Outram married, 18th December, 
1835, his cousin Margaret, second daughter of 
J. Anderson, Esq., of Bridge Road, Brechin, 
and has left issue an only son, who is the 
second baronet. His personal appearance was 
not what is called “striking ;’’ but there was 








that in the calm, deep blue eye that distin- | 


guished him as a man born to command. His 
character requires no eulogium; his acts 
speak for themselves. What nobler deed is 
recorded in military history than that glorious 


abnegation of self displayed by him when he— | 
the man appointed to command the army that | 


was to retrieve the honour and insulted 


majesty of England—and well he knew that | 


none was more worthy to fulfil the task— 
waived his claim to the honourable post, and 
left to Havelock the completion of his task, 
while he rode in advance of the column, and 
performed deeds of valour at the head of a 
handful of volunteer horse? And yet this 
true specimen of nature’s nobility was sicken- 
ing with the “last infirmity of noble minds;” 
impelled by his fiery valour, Outram was 
covetous of military honour and distinction. 
Truly his was chivalry of the highest order; 
for not only was he without fear or reproach, 
like his great prototype, but he had that 
higher chivalry which Bayard knew not. 

He lies now in that Abbey, with his old 
comrade, Lord Clyde, by his side, and sur- 
rounded by the mouldering corses of Eng- 
land’s greatest sons. 

The old Abbey is a solemn and a proud spot 
for any Englishman to tread; and yet should 
we enter its portals to-morrow, and wander 
among the tombs of the mighty dead, we shall 


find there none more worthy of being enshrined | 


within the walls of England’s sepulchre than 
Sir James Outram. As was said of Addison 
by a friend,— 

“ Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler guest, 

Nor ‘e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed, 

A fairer spirit or more welcome shade.” 

The following letter has been addressed to 
the writer, since the above was penned, by Sir 
Vincent Eyre, the friend and companion in 
arms of Sir James Outram :— 

“ Hotel Métropole, Geneva. 

“ My pear Low, 

“You expressed a wish for any reminis- 
cences of Outram I might be able to furnish. 


Unfortunately, all my memoranda of those 
2x 
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times are far away, so I have but little to offer 
off-hand. Just as I was leaving India in 
April, 1863, I wrote an obituary notice of him 
for the Friend of India, which was published 
as a leading article early in that month. It 
might help you a little, as it was written 
fresh from the heart on hearing of his death. 

“ By the way, I think it was mixed up with 
some remarks about the amalgamation, of 
which he had been a determined opponent. 

“His ‘protest’ was published in a blue 
book, and is the ablest thing he ever penned, 
although it served at the time only to incense 
the Court and Horse Guards party against him. 
Appended to it was an admirable memorandum 
on our European army in India, full of wise sug- 
gestions for its improvement and well-being, 
many of which have since been carried out with 
beneficial effects. This paper might throw 
valuable light on his character as the ‘soldier’s 
friend,’ for such he was pre-eminently. 

“ It fell to my lot, at his request, to shape 
into practical form his idea of a ‘ Soldiers’ In- 
stitute’ at Dumdum, for which purpose I was 
nominated by Lord Canning president of a spe- 
cial committee, associated therein with Colonel 
Arthur Browne and the Rev. Mr. Norman, 

“Our scheme was soon afterwards carried 
into effect, with signal success, under the 
appropriate name of the “Outram Institute,” 
and gave rise to many others of a similar 
stamp, which have done wonders in contribut- 
ing to the material comfort and moral improve- 
ment of the British soldier; and for this great 
result Outram’s name should ever be held in 
honourable remembrance. 

“ Long before this, however, he had been in 
the habit of furnishing, at his own expense, to 
several English regiments in India, a liberal 
supply of newspapers and periodicals for the 
use of the men. Like Henry Lawrence, his 
bounty was bounded only by his salary, how- 
ever high or low that might be. Whatever 
he did in this respect, however, was wholly 
free from ostentation, and I have myself, on 
sundry occasions, acted as his almoner under 
strict injunctions of secrecy, and that for large 
amounts, so that many recipients are ignorant 
to this day of the source whence came their 
help in need. 

“As a commander in the field, Outram 


armed only with a club against formidable 
numbers. Doubtless this their premier pas, 
under the leading of the “Indian Bayard,” 
gave a chivalrous impetus, not only to the 
young volunteers immediately concerned, but 
to every officer and man in the force to which 
they belonged. It should be remembered, 
however, that on that memorable advance from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, Outram had, pro tem, 
voluntarily sunk his superior military rank in 
favour of Havelock, arid was, therefore, at full 
liberty to win his spurs afresh, as opportunity 
might offer, as a leader of volunteers. His snb- 
sequent prolonged occupation of the Alumbagh 
plain, comprising a frontage of two miles, and 
a circuit of seven, with a small army of obser- 
| vation never exceeding 3,500 men, within can- 
/non range of Lucknow, to hold in check an 
enemy mustering 100,000 streng within the 
walls, was a masterpiece of cautious warfare, to 
which justice has never yet been done, because 
his precarious position there, in obedience to 
Lord Clyde’s commands, has never, up to this 
moment, been properly understood. (My 
numbers and distances are rough guesses from 
memory, and can be compared with the pub- 
lished plans and despatches. Very complete 
plans of the Alumbagh position are extant; 
and Lord Napier could help you materially.) 

“ After the first successful relief of Lucknow, 





officer or soldier deemed by the majority best 
entitled to the Victoria Cross. The Volunteer 
Cavalry at once, with one consent, sent in the 
/name of Outram; and prouder he would have 
been (as he often assured me) of that decora- 
tion, the award of personal valour, than of even 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. But although it 
| fell to my own lot, as Brigadier of Cavalry and 
| Artillery, to forward his name to head-quarters, 
the result was disappointing to the hopes and 
ae expectations of the officers and men who 
took a personal pride in their chivalrous chief, 
land thought that, by all the rules of right and 
reason, he ought to have had that which he 
| had so fairly won in the presence of all. But 
“red tape” prevailed against the spirit of 
chivalry, not for the first time; and I fear 
Outram’s gracious and sensitive spirit felt 
| wounded in his tenderest point. 
“T will wind up these memoranda with an 











possessed a rare and most valuable combination | interesting fact communicated to me by Mr. 
of pluck and caution, and he knew exactly the | Noble, the eminent sculptor, viz., that on com- 
fit time for bringing each quality into play. | paring a cast of Outram’s head with that of 
In this Lord Napier of Magdala (who was| Cromwell, he found a remarkable resemblance 
many months his Chief of the Staff) strikingly | between the two. This was with reference to 
resembles his former chieftain. The Lucknow | a chance remark of my own, that I had often 
campaign brought both of these attributes into |imagined some resemblance between their 
play. You have already related his charge at | faces. Yours very truly, 
Mungulwar, as a leader of Volunteer Cavalry, VINCENT Eyre.” 














Havelock ordered each regiment to elect the |} 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
“Just so; but it is one of the institutions 


CHAPTER I.—HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
“Wett! what do you think of us? how do 
you like us?” gaily inquired Harry Grover 
of a young English lieutenant newly arrived. 

Stanfield looked very dissatisfied. ‘The 
dullest place——”’ 

“The dullest place? Anything but that! 
You don’t know Santiago.” 

“Well, perhaps not on twenty-four hours’ 
acquaintance; but whichever way I turn there 
are priests, priests, nothing but priests,—or 
old priest-ridden devotees with ascetic looks 
on their way to church. Church bells are 
ringing or tolling incessantly; and all the 
women look as if they were going to a funeral.” 

“ Ah, we’re too religious for your taste, I 
see plainly,” said Grover, laughing. 

“We? Do you class yourself among them, 
then?” 

Grover deliberately selected a fresh cigar, 
and then said,— 

“No. More by token; I’m not a Roman 
Catholic, you know, but my lot is cast among 
them, and so I make the best of it.” 

“Well, mine are the eyes of a stranger,” 
said Stanfield, “and I must say I'm glad my 
lot is not cast among them. Valparaiso is 
different. Valparaiso I like well enough, 
though it is awfully miscalled so. People 
must have had queer ideas of the vale of 
paradise to give it such a name.” 

“Wait till Christmas, you'll then find it 
lively enough, though a very different Christ- 
mas from what dear old England boasts. Of 
course no Christmas can seem the genuine 
thing to us true Britons, when it falls at the 
hottest time of the year instead of the coldest. 
No snowballing, sliding, or skating! no snap- 
dragon, no mince pies! Instead of them, 
delicious lemonades and sherbets. guitar play- 
ing, and dancing with castanets by moonlight.” 

“Very inferior to our wassail bowl and dear 
old carols.” 

“Of course, but what can be done in the 
hottest of weather? We have bull-fights, and 
great fun goes on in the ramadas or drinking 
booths round the ring, in each of which are 
harp and guitar players and _ professional 
singers.” 

“A poor imitation of our Epsom, no doubt; 


and bull-baiting is an amusement I think 


particularly barbarous.” 


of the country, you know, and to judge of it 
you must see it—Ha, Don Felipe!” and 
Harry Grover turned to accost a swarthy 
young Spaniard who happened to pass, and 
for several minutes they carried on a rapid 
and apparently interesting conversation in 
Spanish, so briskly that Stanfield, who was 
not “to the manner born,” could not follow 
them. He found himself introduced, exchanged 
extremely polite salutes, hazarded a few words 
at random, and, as Don Felipe passed on, 
murmured a hackneyed salutation. 

“'Tnat seemed a well-bred man,” he observed 
to his friend, ‘“‘ but, generally speaking, I think 
the gentlemen here look boorish.” 

“That may be,” said Grover, “ but there is a 
good deal of gentlemanly feeling among them 
too; and they are eminently hospitable to 
strangers.” 

“You have had more experience of them in 
that line than I have.” 

“Of course, of course. On the whole, the 
ladies have the advantage of them in manner, 
though not in mind.” 

“They had need have charms of mind, if 
any,” said Stanfield, drily, “for I have seen 
none of person.” 

“Because you have only seen a lot of old 
women going to church. Come, you and I 
will go and pay a visit together. I will take 
you where you are pretty sure to be welcome, 
and where I am always so. An English officer 
is sure to be popular, and you will cut me quite 
out in my plain civilian dress.’’ 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“To one of our nicest families—a widowed 
mother with several charming daughters; 
handsome, lively, musical, and unmarried.” 

“Famous! I’m all for the ladies.” 

Harry laughed, and putting his arm within 
that of his friend, presently conducted him 
under a handsome gateway into a cool inner 
court or patio, shaded from the piercing sun- 
beams by an awning, and decorated with flower- 
ing shrubs and a sparkling fountain. Round 


this patio ran the dwelling-house, a flat-roofed, 


whitewashed mansion of only one story. The 


transition from the outer glare to the indoor 
shade was so great that Stanfield could at first 
hardly see the inmates of the darkened recep- 
tion-room into which he was introduced. 
Several ladies were seated on a low sofa or 
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divan against the wall, two of them working, 
a third playing the harp, which was not held 
almost erect, as with us, but laid across the 
lap. An elder lady, whom Grover addressed 
as Dota Agneta, received the young men 
kindly, though with a degree of stiffness, which, 
however, wore off. Her two eldest daughters, 
Isabel and Dolores, instantly began to chatter 
in a very approachable way; and Stanfield 
soon found himself drawn into the dialogue, 
and-able to take part in it with much more 
readiness than he had done with Don Felipe. 
The conversation turned on Valparaiso, where, 
as Harry informed them, his friend’s steam 
frigate lay at anchor. 

Stanfield was immediately beset with ques- 
tions of what he thought of the place, whether 
the women were not frightful, the men ill-bred, 
&c. But they assured him he would be charmed 
with the bull-fights. They spoke of the chin- 
ganas, or gambling-booths, which the men 
found so attractive; and the sisters laughed 
violently as they related how their married 
sister Clara had played a trick on her husband. 

“Carlos had been tiresome and unaccom- 
modating about a picnic,” said Dolores, “so 
Clara was determined to be revenged on him. 
They lived close to the bull-ring; and parties 
were frequently made up at their house to go 
to the chinganas. One evening Carlos carried 
off all his most agreeable guests there, so 
Clara and her friends determined to be even 
with them. They disguised themselves and 
followed their husbands to the chingana, and 
so well was their incognito kept up that 
nobody found them out. At least, nobody 
would have done so, but for a spoil-sport cousin 
of Carlos, a great lanky lad whom they had 
been obliged to take into their plot, and who, 
being proud of his secret, must needs blab to 
an Englishman of the party that three of the 
ladies, supposed to have been left behind, were 
actually present. Even then, so cleverly were 
they metamorphosed, that they could not imme- 
diately be identified.” 

“ Or would not have been,” interposed Isabel, 
“but for an exclamation of Clara’s. The fun 
of the thing was this:—there was a family 
with whom Clara was at daggers’ drawing, and 
she had a shrewd suspicion that if Carlos met 
them without her he would be civil to them. 
And this actually came to pass, and just at the 
critical moment when Carlos sat down beside 
his fair enemies, Clara said something in her 
natural voice, and gave him sucha look! Then, 
of course, there was a fine scene.” 

“How did Don Carlos get out of it?” 
inquired Grover. 

“Oh, he looked as sheepish as you may 
suppose, and his companions were confounded. 


The other tapadas burst out laughing, and 
followed Clara away in triumph.” 

“After that,’ resumed Dolores, “Carlos 
tried to turn the tables on the ladies by dis- 
guising himself; but they found him out 
directly, as of course they would.” 

“Of course, with his moustache,” said 
Grover, “if he disguised himself as a woman.” 

“Oh, but he held his manto quite up to his 
eyes; but his height, his gait 5 

“T believe I could disguise myself so that 
none of you ladies would know me,” said Stan- 
field. 

“T’m positive you could not! 
to it!” 

“Nonsense, children!” interposed the mother. 

At this instant the youngest daughter, who 
had vanished through an open window into the 
garden, almost immediately after the visitor’s 
entrance, reappeared with a couple of fresh- 
gathered roses, which she presented to them 
with simplicity and grace. 





I dare you 


“ Ah, Rosita has been beforehand with me,” 


said her mother, apologetically. Stanfield 
thought the compliment more acceptable from 
the daughter, a girl of great beauty, than it 
could have been from Dofia Agneta. 

The company presently received an addition 
in the person of a gossiping, good-tempered 
looking old parish priest, seemingly about 
seventy years of age, who answered to the 
name of Don Celadonio. He seemed on excel- 
lent terms with all, especially the two elder 
sisters. Doiia Agneta told Stanfield, aside, 
that he was an astonishing man; quite a saint, 
and so funny! As if in support of this asser- 
tion, the old gentleman told a heap of 
humorous stories, some of which Stanfield 


thought were hardly clerical; and the wit in | 


all cases appeared to him poor, which, however, 
might be owing to his imperfect acquaintance 
with the language. But to all save himself 
and Rosita, who sat with downcast eyes, 
mechanically playing with the large tassel of 
a silken cord round her waist, his jokes appeared 
most amusing, and elicited continual bursts of 
laughter. 


All at once the ladies turned pale, started | 


from their seats, fell on their knees, and began 
exclaiming,— 

“ Misericordia! misericordia!” 

What could be the matter ? 

The next instant they were all rushing 
affrighted into the garden. Dofia Agneta fell 


over a footstool ; Grover picked her up; Dolores, | 


Isabel, and Don Celadonio fled with precipita- 


tion ; Rosita, ready to faint, was grateful for the | 


arm of Stanfield. 
“ What is it all about ? ” said he in amaze, as 





they stood under the orange trees. 
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“Did you not feel it? An earthquake!” | against her will, in order to increase the por- 

said Rosita. “I felt it distinctly—it turned | tions of her sisters.” 

me quite giddy. I always suffer so from; “ Ay, but, my good fellow, you must not 

them!” call it so to her mother, nor yet to her sisters, 
“Do they occur often? For my part, I am | nor to Don Celadonio; nor, in fact, to any one 

rather pleased at having experienced one—| in Santiago. The thing is a common one in 


only'I did not feel it!” | Catholic countries. They think nothing of it.” 
“ Return, my children, it is over,” said Dota} Abruptly changing the subject, he said,— 
Agneta, retracing her steps. “ Were you really in earnest when you told 


“How does Dofia Agneta know that it is | Dolia Isabel that you could disguise yourself 
over?” inquired Stanfield, as they followed | so that she could not find you out?” 
her to the house. | “Ofcourse I was. Undoubtedly I could if 
“She does not,” returned Rosita, with a/| I thought it worth while.” 
slight curl of the lip, and then a sigh. “Of! ‘Don’t believe it. These ladies are deep, 
course, nobody can foretellor prevent them. Hor} deep as the sea, and lynx-eyed. They would 
my part, if I am to be swallowed up, I hope it | be sure to detect you.” 
will be very soon.” | “Notif I chose they should not. However, 
She shivered as she spoke, and looked very | [am not going to try. It would be an imper- 
wretched. Stanfield felt great surprise and a tinence, unless we were on intimate terms.” 
little repulsion. | ‘ As for that,” said Grover, “they are fond 
| of practical jokes and are not over-scrupulous.” 
“ But the mamma——”’ 
| “The mamma is propriety personified, I 
“ WELL, what do you think of our fair friends?” | grant you, but even she can enjoy a joke when 


CHAPTER II.—AN UNWILLING SACRIFICE. 


said Grover, as they walked off together. it is not against herself, or her daughters, or 

“T don’t call the two eldest fair in any the priests, or any of her special favourites, 
sense—as yellow as saffron.” | you know.” 

“Ah, but they light up well with those! “You have very ugly churches here,” said 
splendid eyes.” | Stanfield, stopping short. 

“They make too much play with them; and} “Don’t lay them to my charge. I admire 
they have very wide mouths and bad teeth.’’ | them as little as you can do.” 

“That's with smoking too much. They all; “No intricacy of outline—no beauty of de- 
do it.” | tail—no tower, no steeple——” 

“ What, Dona Rosita? ” | “Of course not, in a country subject to 


“ Well, I don’t know that I ever saw Rosita | earthquakes.” 
smoke. What do you think of her?” “Ah! that explains. Then I should object 
“She is not to be named in the same breath | to live in a country subject to earthquakes.” 


with her sisters. By-the-bye, about the earth- ‘“ However, some of our churches have towers, 
quake. She said something that puzzled me | though not the one you happen to be looking 
extremely, that shocked me.” | at.” 
“ What was it?” “ Perhaps this is some Protestant meeting- 
“ She said, if an earthquake were to swallow | house ?” 
her up, she hoped it would be very soon.” « Protestant ? no, indeed. There is not one 
“ Ah, that was a little outburst ; because she} in Santiago. And in Valparaiso, where there 
is going to take the veil, poor child.” are two, the authorities only suffer them to 


” 


“To take the veil? And against her will?” | exist by pretending to recognise them as private 
“Well, it’s a needs must, you see; though | dwellings, and numbering their doors like 


very shocking, no doubt.” those of the adjoining houses. You have seen 
“ Why is it a needs must ?” | the old Jesuit church in the Plaza de la Com- 


“Her mother is not rich. The daughters| pania, facing the Chamber of Representa- 
are but moderately portioned. The two eldest | tives?” 
hang on hand, rather; and are resolved to ‘Yes. I did not see much to admire.” 


marry. And so Rosita has to profess.” “Not in the letter-box?” said Grover, 
“The most barbarous thing I ever heard smiling. 
of,” exclaimed Stanfield, indignantly. “ What do you mean?” 


“Hush! It is well you are speaking Eng-| “You will hardly believe what I tell you. 
lish. But looks betray. Did you see how that | In the entrance porch of that church is a 
priest eyed you as he passed ? ” letter-box into which the silly women, duped 

“What care I how he eyed me? I call it an| by the priests, drop letters addressed to the 
abominable sin to sacrifice a girl to the cloister | Virgin Mary, acjuainting her with their pri- 
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vate thoughts, hopes, fears, and wishes, and 
making special requests. Ofcourse the priests 
read these letters ; and when the favour asked 
is one that may be easily granted, such as 
leaving a cartload of firewood at a poor person’s 
door, it is done to keep up the delusion. 
When something is asked beyond their power 
to grant, they use subterfuges. It is intimated 
to the suppliant that she must fast and pray 
more, and be more frequently at church, and 
that then, in due time, her request will per- 
haps be granted.” 

“ And this is the nineteenth century!” ex- 
claimed Stanfield. “ And men professing them- 
selves holy can frame and countenance such 
cheats.” 

“Oh yes. The originator of this letter-box 
is a priest named Yriarte. He passed us just 
now—did you notice him ? ” 

“A man of sly and repulsive countenance ? 
yes, I observed him. And women will submit 
their judgments to such an arch-deceiver? ”’ 

“Oh, they adore him. Dota Agneta and 
her daughters with the rest; all but Rosita.” 

“Poor Rosita !—she sees through him ? ” 

“Probably. He has been very active in in- 
ducing her to profess—will not rest till he has 
carried his point.” 

“And when is the profession to take 
place ?” 

“‘ Karly in December; soon after the festival 
of the blessed Virgin.” 

“Ha! ‘There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip.’.”” 

“There will be none, I’m afraid, between 
Rosita and the veil, poor thing.” 

Here they paused for Grover to speak to 
a picturesque-looking guasso, or countryman, 
who replied to him with immense animation 
and gesticulation, but in a dialect so marked 
with local idiom and pronunciation that Stan- 
field could not follow him. The man ended 
with a gesture resembling hurling something 
to a great distance, and with a gay smile 
passed on. 

“That was Greek to me, or something with 
which I am rather less acquainted,” said Stan- 
field. 

“He is the leader of a party of guassos 
who catch wild cattle with the lasso,’”’ said 
Grover. “You ought to see the feat performed 
some day, but you must go some little distance 
into the country for it.” 

“Oh, I shall gladly do that.” 

“T will try to arrange it for you, then. I 
was speaking to Lope about it, and he will 
name a day.”’ 

In the evening Grover took his friend to a 
party, at which were Dota Agneta and her 
daughters. The two eldest spoke to Stanfield 








as familiarly as if they had been old acquaint 
ance, and told him they had been looking 
about for him everywhere, expecting to see 
him in disguise. He slightly said they must 
not call him to account for the idle expression 
of a moment, and that he had since learnt they 
were ladies of such acutencss that it would be 
impossible to deceive them. They laughed 
triumphantly, but again dared him to it, to 
which he only answered by a smiling shake of 
the head. 

It was only a piano dance, and after Stan- 


field had danced with both the sisters, and | 


been laughingly scolded for his blunders in the 
difficult Spanish dance in which all the set 
were in motion at once, slowly and gracefully 
performing a variety of complicated figures, 
he observed that the performer who played the 
waltz so beautifully was Rosita. As soon as 
he could disengage himself from his partner, 
he went to her and observed it was a shame 
to make her play when she ought to dance. 
Rosita slightly bent her head, and he then 
solicited her to dance the next waltz with him. 
But she said quietly,— 

“T do not dance now.” 

“You are not fond of dancing ? 

“T did not say that.” 


”? 


“And she dances so beautifully,” said a by- | 


stander. 

“ Oh, senorita! you really must relent.” 

Rosita smiled and shook her head, on which 
Stanfield said, “I shall kneel on one knee till 
you consent!”’ and was going to do so when 
she replied, “ Would you have me break my 
promise P ” 

“ Promise ? what promise ? ” 

“That I would not dance.” 

“Oh, of course, if you have promised,” 
said he, more seriously, “ but how could you 
be so cruel to mankind in general as to make 
such a promise? ” 

“T will tell you if you wish to know—but 
the reason is a serious one.”’ 

“Tell me by all means,” said Stanfield, with 
excited interest and curiosity. 

“My sister Clara was very ill. My mother 
was in such alarm for her that she vowed to 
the blessed Virgin that if she recovered, her 
youngest daughter should not dance for twelve 
months. I am that daughter; Clara recovered ; 
and so I am fulfilling my mamma’s pledge.” 

“But what a singular vow!” cried Stan- 
field. “ That a person should engage to under- 
go a penance themselves if a certain good 
were vouchsafed or a certain evil averted, has 
a show of reason in it that I can understand ; 
but to vow a penance for another—a most ex- 
traordinary arrangement !” 

Rosita seemed to take it very quietly, and 
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began to turn over some music. ‘Stanfield 
ould inst refrain from asking in a lowered voice, 
“ Why were not your sisters included in the 
vow P” 

“My sisters are of age, I am not,” replied | 
Rosita. “ Besides,” with what Stanfield thought | 
covert irony in her tone, “ one, you see, sufficed. | 
Why, then, should three have been involved?” 

“ Perhaps, if Dofia Agenta had engaged that 
she herself would not dance for a twelvemonth, 
it might have done as eioay. suggested Stan- 
field, “and have been less sacrifice.’ 

Rosita could not help smiling. 
never dances,” said she. ‘“ Besides, the sacri- | 
fice is the very thing.” 

“ How soon will your year expire?” 

“In about a month after I shall have pro- 
fessed.” 

She was calm but very grave. 
strange subject to enter on at a dance. 

“Since you are forbidden to dance,” re- 
sumed Stanfield, with some hesitation, ‘ I am 
rather surprised at your vouchsafing vour pre- 
sence at dances.” 

“Tt is our custom,” said Rosita. 
a foreigner—an Englishman—or you 
not require it to be explained to you. 
a month before we profess, we are always 
taken out into the world by our madrina, to 
see what its pleasures are, before we renounc 
them.” 

“And if 
attractive—— 

Rosita gave him a warning look. “ This 
lady is my madrina,” said she, taking the arm 
of a middle-aged lady beside her. 
going home with her.” 

* A very bad piece of business,” thought 
Stanfield, as he looked out on the moonlit gar- 
den. “I believe 


would 


those pleasures should be 


” 


made as complete a victim as ever was Hindoo | 


widow.” 

Next day, 
their partners, and express their hope that they | 
had not suffered from the fatigues of the | 
dance. 


There seemed some little difficulty about | 


admitting them. They were left for a few 
moments standing in the anteroom. As they 
entered the darkened saloon, Stanfield caught 
a glimpse of Rosita with red eyes, led away by 
her madrina behind a curtain. In full conclave 
sat Doiia Agneta, vehemently fanning herself, 
her two eldest daughters, and the priest, Don 
Yriarte, whose physiognomy appeared to Stan- 
field absolutely detestable. 


Isabel and Dolores immediately began to | 


talk about the party; but the conversation 
was forced. Don Yriarte kept watching the 


“ Mamma | 


Tt seemed a! 


‘You are | 


For | 


too | 


“T am now | 


that poor girl is going to be | 


he and Grover went to call on | 


young men from under his lowering brows all | 
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the while, and seemed to weigh every ‘word 
they said. Grover was on his guard, and con- 
fined himself to platitudes. Stanfield had 
|rather a wilful pleasure in rattling uncon- 
cernedly, and saying things that he could very 
well suppose would give the priest umbrage. 
Yriarte’s voice had not as yet been heard. At 
| length, somewhat abruptly, he said,— 

| “You are a stranger. What think you of 
| our city P” 

“T cannot say it bears comparison with 
|many I have seen in Spain,” said Stanfield, 
“especially in regard of church architecture.” 
And he praised the cathedrals and churches 
of Toledo, Burgos, Seville, &c., till Don Yriarte 
| bit his lip in displeasure. 

“Wais,” said he, shortly, “ wait till you see 
| our festival in honour of the blessed Virgin. 
You will then be able to judge whether we 
cannot outshine Spain.” 






E- 
| 


CHAPTER Il.—A LADY OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

| DoNa Tsapet letting a reel of silk fall and roll 
along the ground, Stanfield actively sprang up, 
pursued it, picked it up, and restored it with a 
bow and smile to the owner. Don Yriarte 
| noted the transaction with scornful eyes; per- 


haps because aisdainful of les petits soins, by 


e | which young and courteous men show attention 


to the ladies. After this he took the lead in 
the conversation, and kept it in a self-asserting 
kind of way, scarcely deigning to recognise 
the presence of the Englishmen, and addressing 
himself exclusively to the ladies, who hung on 
every word with adulation. 
| “We shall have twenty thousand lights— 
the church will be in a blaze of glory.” 
| ey nly conceive !—twenty thousand !” 

“The draperies wil! be cast by a master 
hand, and rival the antique. The scenic effect 
| will be transcendent.” 

“ And the choir? oh, the choir! 

“The most divine music ever composed— 
music that will lift the soul to heaven. The 
| finest instrumentation will accompany the 
most accomplished singers.” 

‘ Ah, how exquisite! Ti 

“Then the sermon—it were to be wished 
that all the heretics in the world could hear 
it. It would not leave them a foot to stand 


” 





upon. But they are given over to the spirit 
of unbelief: in truth, it would be wasted on 
them. Nor will there be a corner to spare fcr 


heretics ; the church will be crowded to stifling 
with the faithful.” 
“ We will be there long beforehand !” 
“Yes, indeed, among the first.” 
“You will do wisely, daughters.” 
Grover and Stanfield, finding themselves 
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completely distanced, took leave, not without 
a reminder from Dojia Isabel, rather out of 
keeping with the subject of the priest’s mono- 
logue, that she should expect Stanfield to 
deceive her finely by his disguising some of 
these days. 

As they were crossing the patio, Rosita 
startled them by suddenly issuing from a side 
door, and giving Grover a note; saying, in a 
voice almost quenched with much crying, “ You 
will oblige me by privately forwarding this 
note—there is no harm in it,’ and as sud- 
denly disappearing. 

The friends exchanged looks, but prudently 
refrained from speaking till they were beyond 
the precincts. Then Grover said to his friend, 
with a meaning smile,— 

“This is extraordinary.” 

“ Excessively so. What do you think of 
it P” 

“That the poor girl is in a great strait.” 

“What shall you do?” 





“TI dare not interfere, except in so far as to | 
post this letter, which I may do without com- | 
promising myself. It would be cruel to avoid | 
doing that.” 

“ The height of cruelty. If Dota Rosita ss 

“Hush! it is dangerous to mention names. 
Walls have ears. And the streets are swarm- 
ing with priests and their spies. Let us turn 
in here to your quarters.” 

They entered Stanfield’s hotel. On his 
table lay a letter, which he hastily opened. 

“Ah,” said he, “I am recalled to Valpa- 
raiso.” 

“Oblige me, then,” said Grover, quickly, | 
“by taking charge of this note and delivering | 
it yourself. The poor girl has written in such | 
disorder that the direction is smeared and | 
blotted so as to be almost illegible; and, | 








more ancient than that of Doiia Agneta, which 
carries its weight ; and she has powerful and 
wealthy kinsmen, if she is not wealthy herself. 
So that poor Rosita, at her wits’ end for an 
ally, has doubtless appealed to her aunt, and 
sought her interposition. Probably she would 
have no chance of access to her by letter if 
not by us.” 

“Then most willingly will I take charge of 
it,” cried Stanfield. ‘“ Where am I to deliver 
it P” 

“You are acquainted with the quebradas ?— 
those ravines which run up between the cliffs 
that overhang Valparaiso ?” 

“Oh yes! I have frequently rambled among 
the picturesque cottages that are built in 
them, in the cool of the evening; and chatted 
with the good people at their doors, to improve 
my Spanish,—only they spoke such patois ! 
Very frank and friendly, though, I always 
found them. They would offer me of their 
best, whatever it was, with native polite- 
ness.” 








“ Ah, those were of the lower class, the | 


laundresses, day-labourers, and so forth. But, 


interspersed among their ranchas you may | 


have noticed here and there buildings of a bet- 


ter class, inhabited by decayed gentry—mostly | 


old ladies, who have known better days, and 
many of them. Doja Florinda is one of these; 
there, I have written her address in full, be- 
neath Rosita’s direction, so that you can hardly 
miss your way. Much good may it do. You 
will return here, I hope ?—how soon ?”’ 

“Oh, Icannot say till I have seen my supe- 
rior officer. I will run back as soon as I can, 
for I want to see more of you, and to explore 
the interior a little.” 

“Ay, and see the lasso thrown. 
to arrange about that with Don Josef, so mind 


moreover, in her haste she has partly misdi- | you come back.” 


rected it. The attention of the postal authori- | 
ties would undoubtedly be drawn to it; sn. | 


picion would be awakened, and Rosita might | talk, he made ready for his destination. 
I know the lady to| was not without regret that he turned his 


find herself in a scrape. 


Stanfield assured him he would do so if jit 
depended on himself; and after some more 
It 


whom her letter is addressed. Rosita’s father | back on Santiago, where he had just begun to 
was her nephew, consequently she is Rosita’s | find pleasant society, and where he enjoyed 


great-aunt. 


A most excellent old lady : pious, | renewing companionship with his old school- 


but by no means ascetic; indeed, singularly | fellow, whom he had lost sight of for years. 


Her | He performed the journey with speed, taking 


nephew was very fond of her; but Doja| advantage of the coolest part of the day. 


Agneta cares little for her, because, you see, 


Having communicated with his superior 


she is passée, and lives out of the world, and | officer, he availed himself of his first moment 


is not very rich.” 

“You are paying no great compliment to 
Dota Agneta,” observed Stanfield. 

Grover laughed, and said,— 


|of liberty to fulfil his mission. 


The quebrada in question happened to be 


/one of the ravines he was acquainted with, and 
| one or two of the cottagers greeted him with | 


“The way of the world. This Dofia Flo-| smiles of recognition, especially a motherly 
rinda has her influence, however, when she! woman who had, on a former occasion, given 


chooses to exert it. Her family is a degree him some milk. He gladly stopped to speak | 


I'll try | 
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to her, and inquired of her the direction to 
Dofia Florinda’s abode. 
Teresa immediately directed him to a neat, 


| pretty white house, with green jealousy-blinds, 


| and shaded by a few shrubs. 


With a light, 
quick step, the young officer sprang up some 
rocky stairs, and rang at the house-bell. 

The door was opened by a weird-looking old 
woman, whom he took for a servant, but who 
proved to be Dojia Florinda herself. She was 
dressed entirely in black, and the manto which 


was fastened over her head in a way to conceal | 


every vestige of hair or of cap, formed a hard 
framework round her withered and sallow face, 
and was singularly unbecoming. 

Without knowing why or whence her visitor 
came, Dona Florinda’s face at once shone with 
hospitality, and Stanfield no longer thought 
her ugly. 

“T have the honour of bearing a letter for 
you, senora.”’ 

“ A letter !—sit down, sit down, I beg, while 
I get my spectacles to read it. I don’t very 
often get a letter now, so that I almost forget 
how to read writing. It was not always so,— 
no, no!—But you must taste my mattee, 
senor, in the first instance—you must indeed. 
l have the very best Paraguay tea in Valpa- 
raiso; my godson sends it to me. Very 
pleasing, is it not, to receive proofs of remem- 
brance from distant friends? Who shall say 
this is an ungrateful world? Oh no, no, no!” 

Meanwhile she was busily preparing the 
mattee, which is scalding tea sucked through 
a tube; and Stanfield’s first experiment on 
which had made the tears start into his eyes ; 
but already he was acquiring a taste for it. 


Dota Florinda, having produced a small oval | 
teapot, in which she placed quantum suff. of | 


the herb which cheers but not inebriates, 
nearly filled it with water, and then set it on 
to boil, on a brazier, in the middle of her little 
parlour. When it was ready, she added to it 
a lump of sugar, previously burnt on the out- 
side. Meanwhile she talked to her visitor, and 
learnt who he was. 

“So yon belong to that fine steam frigate 
with the unpronounceable name. You make 
our town very gay. You turn our ladies’ 
heads. Oh, I have heard so, I assure you. 
Fonder of the priests than of the officers ? 
Well, I know not what to say; it should be 
so, you know! My niece going to profess? 
What, the little Rosita? Not a word of it, I 
assure you. They have kept me quite in the 
dark. Out of sight, out of mind. And none 

| of us are letter-writers. And so this letter is 
from the little puss. An invitation, no doubt. 

| What, has she, then, a vocation P”’ 

Stanfield thought it unnecessary to answer 


concerning what she would speedily learn 
|from the letter itself, which she was already 
|poring over. Sovun her furrowed old face lost 
its smile; her brows contracted, her mouth 
|drew down at the corners, and she dropped 
| the letter on her lap. 

“Oh, this is too sad! too sad!” cried she, 
|piteously. “The child is being compelled 
|against her will, and calls on me to help her. 

Alas! how can I help? Who will mind me? 
| She speaks of a Don Yriarte—who is he ?” 
“Indeed, senora, I am very ill able to inform 
|you. He is a priest who seems to have great 
| influence in Dojia Agneta’s family.” 
| Too much, too much, perhaps, but how can 
‘I interfere? What will they say of me? 
Truly, it does not much signify what they will 
say—they can but call me a meddling old 
woman ; but Rosita id 

And she paused in great trouble and per- 
plexity. 

“Do have some more mattee,” said she, 
abruptly. But Stanfield declined with thanks, 
in spite of much pressing. Then she reverted 
| to the letter. 

“Tis blotted with her tears. Rosita of my 
soul! what distress you were in, my poppet!” 

Then suddenly addressing Stanfield, “ Did 
|the child give it you herself? ” 
| We were calling on Dota Agneta,” said 
| Stanfield. “Some unpleasantness seemed to 
| have oceurred in the family. Dofta Rosita 

priest remained. 








| vanished as we entered—the 
After we had taken leave, and were crossing 
| the patio, Dofia Rosita suddenly appeared be- 
|side us, gave my friend Grover the letter, 
|begged him with tears to forward it to you, 
and as suddenly vanished.” 

“Ha! she must have been under some 
very great excitement to overstep the bounds 
of propriety like that,” said Dofia Florinda. 
“The priest had been coercing her too much 


probably. They often do. How much more 
effective gentler means would be! Why 
crush a moth with a sledge-hammer? Men, 


| whether priests or not, have no notion of the 
fragility of women. A little thing wounds 
them so. Oh the tears that I have shed! It 
seems to me that kittens, and young lambs, 
and young girls, should all be treated kindly.” 

“Ay, indeed, senora, I wish all were of 
your way of thinking.” 

“Por it is no slight thing,” proceeded Dofia 
Florinda, “ to take the veil. It is all very 
well to say the world is a bad place and full 
of temptation—the young won’t believe it. 
When they have found it so for themselves, 
then they are often glad enough to escape 
'frdm it to the cloister; but they must have a 
| yocation—oh yes, they must have a vocation.” 
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“ Again you make me wish that all thought 
like you,” said Stanfield. 


They had some farther talk on it, which in- | 


| is soon confused. Inthe silence of night one’s 
ideas often have remarkable clearness. See 
me again to-morrow, will you? and let us keep 


creased their mutual understanding and liking the matter between ourselves for the present.” 


for each other; and the end was, that Dojiia' 
Florinda said she must think of it on her 


piliow. 


she. 


As Stanfield withdrew, there met him at 
the door, much such another old woman as 


Dofia Florinda, but who carried a well-filled | 
“For I’m old and cannot be hurried,” said) market basket, and was, in fact, her servant, 


“My mind forms thoughts slowly and: answering to the name of Estifania. 


A MORAVIAN VILLAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


I. 
Towarps the latter end of September, the 
weather was lovely, the sun as powerful as in 
July. One morning, throwing both front case- 
ments open, I seated myself with my work in 
the window recess, to enjoy the summer-like 
influences of the atmosphere, and the sweet 


| picture of the scene before me. 


_ through the gigantic trunk to which its teeth | 


I think I still see little Konigsfeld lying so | 


peaceful and calm beneath the pure, intensely 
purple sky, its white houses and tall roofs, its 


schools and little chapel standing out in bold! 
relief from the dark background of forest that 


rises up around them. 

No cries and shouts are heard of idle 
urchins, no noisy customers besiege the inn 
door, the children are all collected in the 
schools, the labourers are at work in the 
neighbouring fields, gathering in the potato 
crops, or sowing the fresh ploughed land 


with grain, and the other inhabitants are | 
following their various occupations at home, or | 


are gone, may be, to the forest, to enjoy the 


short “ Indian summer,” as the return of warm | 
weather in the autumn is termed—in its plea- | 


sant shade, where their seats are the moss- 
grown stumps of long-ago felled trees, their 


carpet the green straggling bilberry bushes | 


that strew the ground, now almost stripped of 
their dark juicy fruit, which forms so good a 
contrast to its bright-coloured namesake, the 
red bilberry, whose scarlet clusters of berries 
peep forth so prettily from the wave-like leaves 
of the low, stunted plant on which they grow. 
In one part of the forest the monotonous 
dripping of a water-wheel is heard, and down 
in a picturesque little dell you might see a saw- 
mill at work, beneath a rustic shed, the un- 
wieldy tool slowly but surely making its way 


have been applied. 
But Konigsfeld, the little settlement itself, 


|| is still; not a sound is heard save the distant, 


soft, sweet tinkling of the cow-bells, as the 


| herds wander leisurely over the meadows, 


cropping the scanty herbage that remains after 
the second hay crop; and the plashing of the 
little fountain, as its tiny column rises into the 
air, then falls again, scattered into thread-like, 
sparkling streams that ripple the surface of 
the shallow basin, alive with gold and silver 
fish, which is embedded in the green turf. 

Not even the sound of old Brother Flack’s 
hatchet, as he chops wood in the yard of the 
Sisters’ House, is heard, for he is resting to 
wipe the perspiration from his furrowed brow. 
The fowls, too, are silent, lying huddled toge- 
ther in the shade half buried in sawdust, be- 
neath the deep eaves of the log-house. 

Presently, down one side of a double flight of 
stone steps, leading to the entrance of one of the 
best houses of the little settlement, descends a 
young girl with a pitcher in her hand and a 
child on her arm. The child is the youngest 
daughter of the doctor of the place—the only 
doctor of the little community, and one, more- 
over, held in high esteem bythe Black Foresters 
of the neighbourhood, who will fetch him at 
dead of night to some one of their scattered, 
far-off farms, and reward him, perhaps, for 


coming, by an upset of their lumbering, rickety | 


vehicles! The gir] is a daughter of one of the 
less considerable of these farmers, who has 
come to live as servant with the doctor’s wife; 
and very well she likes her position. 
fond of attending the Moravian services in the 


She is 


chapel, is pleased to be permitted to take part | 
in their festivals, and even thinks that she | 


shall one day like to join their community. 


She is a bright-looking girl, with a ruddy | 


complexion, fime blue eyes, white teeth, and | 


red lips; none of her hair is to be seen in 
front, being concealed beneath the black skull- 
cap she wears; but behind, from below the 
gaily embroidered horseshoe crown, descend 
two long brown plaits, tied at the ends with 
black ribbon. Above the cap she wears around 
straw hat that protects her head from the sun, 
though the brim is too narrow to shade her 
‘face ; it is painted white and trimmed with 
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four black rosettes. Her petticoat is also black, | they be! 


and very short and full, though it does not set 


off, except round the waist, where it is hunched | 


out by means of a bolster of straw beneath. 
The sombre hue of her dress is relieved by the 
beautiful whiteness of her stockings and large 
chemise sleeves, which are tightened at the 
elbow, and visible, as she has thrown off her 
close-fitting upper jacket. The lacings of her 
bodice are many-coloured, and her neat apron, 


tied together by the corners behind to keep | 


it in its place, is checked blue and white. 

Whilst she fills her pitcher at the fountain, 
the little settlement seems to become suddenly 
animated. The ch.rch-bell is ringing cheerily 
to announce that noon has struck, and child- 
ren are seen on all sides wending their way to 
their homes. Marie returns to the house with 
three laughing sprites dancing around her, 
threatening every instant to pull the crowing 
infant from her arms. 

The dinner-bell called me from my post at 
the window, and when the simple table-d’hote 
was over I wandered out, more fully to enjoy 
the air in the forest. I looked around to choose 
my path, and took tbe Erdmansweiler road 
through the Stellwald. As I sauntered along 
the woodland track I could not refrain from 
turning now and then to take in all the loveli- 
ness of the scene. A bend in the woodland 
road revealed in tront the little green church 
tower and deep red roofs and eaves of Konigs- 
feld, tall tapering fir trees cast a chequered 
shade across my path, lively brown squirrels 
frisked from branch to branch, little birds were 


twittering overhead, crimson-winged locusts | 
and grasshoppers flitted past with the clapping | 


sound peculiar to them, and the forest depths 
were lit up by the many-tinted ferns and bril- 
liant fungi, scarlet, buff, and white, which, 
with the amber-coloured, coral-like edible 
mushroom, had sprung up during the late 
rains. 

As I stood enjoying the sense of solitude 
which was not solitude, almost unconsciously 
listening to the timed stroke of the woodcutter’s 
axe in the distance, I was roused by the hum 
of many voices and uneven tramp of many feet, 
and presently a large party of pilgrims, men 
and women, passed me. 
their prayers as they went, the women’s refrain 


They were repeating | 


lout, “ Pfui!” and gave it to the horses. 


Ave not their prayers now “vain 
| repetitions,” such as the heathens use ? 

| When I returned to the inn I founda gipsy 
party just in the act of encamping beneath my 
windows, on the side next the Villingen road. 
The conveyance was just such a house on 
wheels as may be seen near country places in 
England sometimes. The whole caravan con- 
sisted of two men, with their wives and four 
children, three belonging to one family, one to 
the other, a couple of horses, a dog and a 
squirrel, which sat chained to a perch in front 
of the van. 

The first thing the men did was to attend 
to the horses, whilst the women went on a 
begging excursion round the place.. One 
returned with some stale rolls and green 
vegetables, the other, apparently, with nothing. 


Sister Furter gave the children a bowl of 
_ stewed potatoes, which they ate gladly, but the 


men only tasted them. One of them, a great, 
good-humoured looking fellow, seated himself, 
however, and fed his youngest child very 


‘carefully with the softest portions from a 


spoon, till it was satisfied. Then he begged 
at the window for any old ends of cigars there 


}might be, and a handful being handed out to 


him, he stuffed the broken portions into his 
mouth at once, at which the younger man 
exclaimed, “Bah! you put everything into 
your mouth! I would rather die than chew 
that.” 

This individual appeared to be very particu- 
lar for his manner of life, for one of the child- 
ren having taken a slice of his radish salad (a 
great white root, as large or larger than a 
beetroot, eaten with salt or salt and vinegar) 
and dropped it into the bowl again, he called 
One 
of the women asked whether there were meat 
to be had, and receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, inquired whether it were “pig's 
flesh or ox flesh.” Ox flesh was the reply, 
and she took thre2 pounds and paid for it. 
Is there something of the Jewish or Mahom- 
medan nature in the gipsy ? 

I have been listening attentively to their 
talk amongst themselves, and fancy, nay, I 
may say I am sure, I have heard some Hindus- 
tanee words amongst it. They have called 
water pani, and beat marna; for some they 


being, “ Heilige Maria, Mutter Gottes, bitt fiir | have said coi, and for come a! 


uns, urme siinder!” “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us, poor sinners !”’ 


Whilst the men lounged on the grass play- 
ing with the children and eating their radish 


Cardinal Wolsey’s dying words occurred to | with a little black bread and a pint of beer, 
me, “ If I had served my God as I have served | the younger woman went to beg a little milk 
my king, He would not have forsaken me | for her child, a lively but wilful infant of some 


now!”’ 


eight or nine months old, with olive complexion 


If these poor people prayed to God as they | and brilliant black eyes, but, oh! such spare 
do to the Virgin, how much better off would |limbs; and the elder prepared the afternoon 
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meal. The meat was laid in the bottom of a 
deep cauldron which the elder boy filled at the 
fountain, the greens and a large onion were 
shred in, unwashed, and the whole carried 


| inside the van, from’ the little chimney of 








which smoke was soon issuing. Sister F 
handed out a basket of potatoes, which were 
peeled, to be added to the repast. 

The dog lay comfortably asleep beneath the 
cart, and all seemed in good spirits but the 
poor little squirrel, which sat moping on its 
perch, resenting apparently its imprisonment. 
The boy jumped up to give it a piece of sugar, 
but came tumbling down again right upon the 
dog’s nose. ‘The creature yelped, the boy gave 
it a thump, and the rest of the party began to 
laugh; but he held up his hand and showed 
two fingers covered with blood! A sharp bite 
from the squirrel had occasioned the fracas. 

At length the meal was ready. The meat 
and vegetable, swimming in a sort of broth, 
coffee without milk or sugar, and a half loaf of 
black bread were spread upon the grass. 
Plates there were none. Earthen bowls, or 
the iron pots in which the provisions had been 
cooked, served in their stead. I was almost 
surprised to see knives, forks, and spoons. 
The whole party behaved after their own 
fashion, decently and quietly enough; and I 
did not hear a rough or quarrelsome word 
all the time they remained. 

The women and younger children looked 
indeed as gipsy-like as possible, and the men 
would probably not have objected to giving 
shelter to a stray sheep or fowl in their van, 
should occasion occur; now I think of it, there 
was a@ fowl strutting about inside. So as 
Sister F said, it was well that they took 
themselves off again after a couple of hours, 
without having found their way into the gemein- 
logis poultry-yard. 

Taking advantage of the fine weather the 
morrow was fixed for the boys’ celebration of 
the “ Feast of Potatoes.” At one o’clock they 
marched round the place with music and flags, 
in military dress and order, and then made 
their way to the playground in the plantation, 
where a little rencontre took place, ending in a 





mutual laying down of arms and general} 
| the same as living in the same house.” 


festivity, the young warriors enjoying their 


One or two cheerful little songs were sung 
by the boys in parts, then followed an attack 
with fixed bayonets upon one of the masters, 
who stood his ground, receiving the points of 
the weapons in—the crown of his hat! The 
word of command was given, and all marched 
off to a round space enclosed by trees, well 
| levelled and covered with smooth white sand, 
where stood a miniature tent, and an array 
of flags and guns, guarded by a small sentinel. 
A variety of wonderful gymnastic perform- 
ances filled up the remainder of the afternoon. 
In the evening there was an exhibition of 
Bengal lights and fire-balloons, with a band of 
music conducted by the masters, and a proces- 
sion of the pupils bearing coloured Chinese 
lanterns, which had really a very pretty effect. 
An uninitiated spectator coming upon the 
scene of action might have thought the forest 
enchanted. 





II. 


OxE morning Pauline came over quite out of 
breath with haste and business, to bring me a 
greeting from the Frau Inspectorin, and an 
invitation to be present at the consecration of 
the new girls’ school. 


in the old and new premises,” said she, putting 
into my hand a list of the hymns to be sung, 
when the children and teachers leave their 
quarters in the Sisters’ House, and enter the 
beautiful new building lately finished for 
them. 

“ How pleased you must be,” I remarked, 
as I took it and thanked her. 

“Yes,” she said, “it will be very nice to 
have more room, and every thing so neat and 
| well-arranged about one; but it is hard to 
leave the old haunts too. You know every 
nook and corner of the Sisters’ House has been 
familiar to me since I was seven years old, 
and almost every room has its reminiscence 
for me.” 

“You will not be far removed,” I rejoined, 
consolingly, “literally, not more than a stone’s 








throw, if that.” 
“That is true,’’ she admitted, “but it is not 


bivouac fare all the more for the extempore| She could not stay long, and as she rose, 
nature of its preparation at stoves of their own | excusing herself for her hasty departure, by 
building. The ‘potatoes, once, probably, the recounting all there was still to be attended 
staple commodity of the feast, were almost to, her expressive face brightened with the 
superseded by the variety of delicacies pre-| pleasures of anticipation, and all possible re- 
pared by the good sisters who filled the office | grets for the past were forgotten. 

of vivandiéres. “You must eat a potato,’ I} At the appointed hour I went over to the 
heard one boy say to another sitting before a| Sisters’ House, where I found a number of 
plate of milk-rolls and rusks, pancakes and | guests already assembled to hear the parting 
apple-fritters ! address, in which the Herr Inspector mentioned 





“There will be a prayer and address, both | 
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that the school had been held there for fifty- 
three years, and five hundred scholars been 
brought up in it by seventy different teachers. 
He thanked the sisters for all the love and 
friendliness shewn by them to their young 
inmates through so long a series of years; 
above all, thanking God for the great mercies 
experienced during that time, in which the 
school had increased from the small beginning 


| of six to so many that a separate dwelling- 


place had been found necessary. 

The address was followed by some hymns 
and a prayer for a blessing on those remain- 
ing, as well as on those leaving the house. 
Then the pupils, accompanied by their teachers, 
and headed by the inspector and inspectress, 
the clergyman and his wife, and other members 
of the “ Conference,’ walked two and two in 


| procession to the new building, where they 


were received by a flourish of trumpets, play- 
ing Luther’s glorious hymn, “Nun danket 
Alle Gott.” 

All having assembled in the diningroom, 
Brother W., the minister, spoke on the texts 
for the day,—Psalm xxvii. 5, and Luke x. 2; 


| after which followed the prayer of consecra- 


tion. Then the inspector also prayed for the 


| divine blessing upon the house, and its present 
| and future inhabitants. The proceedings con- 


cluded with some hymns, and then the sisters 
and other visitors dispersed, leaving the 


| children and their teachers to take possession. 


At noon a festive banquet was served, to 


| which all the members of the Conference were 
| invited, and at four o’clock some sacred pieces 


were performed in the Union Saloon by the 
choir and a few of the children. The chief 
things sung were Haydn’s “Te Deum,” Han- 
del’s “Gehet zu seinen Thoren ein,” Haupt- 
mann’s “Cantate,” with the text taken from 
“Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
temple,” and a piece composed by one of the 
masters, with the words “ Holy is God the 
Lord,” in which a duet occurred, sung very 
sweetly by two of the younger children. 

When the ceremony was over, I went round 
with Pauline to see the rooms, which were all 
very neatly papered and painted, but still in a 
little confusion. A few days’ holiday were to 
be given, to allow time for putting things in 


order. In every window stood a vase of| 


flowers, an attention from some of the sisters, 
who had, besides, garlanded and festooned the 
entrances to the houses with evergreen and fir. 

In the evening a tea was given to the pupils 
and day boarders, and I heard that a general 
invitation had been issued to all old pupils to 
be present, but I did not go. 

“What are you going to do with yourself 
to-morrow ?” asked old Sister B., us I wished 


her good night, after church that day. _“ Will 
you take a drive with me, if you have no better 
engagements ?”’ 

“ Thank you,” I said, ‘with pleasure.” 

And the morrow dawned, so bright that I 
quite enjoyed the idea; which, however, was 
not to be realized, as all the open carriages 
happened to be engaged. 

“T am very sorry,” said Sister B., as she 
acquainted me with the disappointing fact, 
“but we will not lose the lovely afternoon. If 
agreeable to you, after coffee, I will take you 
to one of my favourite points of view.” 

And so we went. It was a good long walk, 
skirting the Doniswald, past a,couple of solitary 
farmhouses, through some fields and a wood, 
till we came out ‘upon a piece of open table- 
land. We walked to the edge of this, and 
thence on a sudden I beheld before me a 
picture that did credit to Sister B.’s artist’s 
eye, and fully rewarded me for the length of 
the road. Down below was a narrow wooded 
glen, the “ Foxes’ hole,” which, from the fore- 
shortened aspect we viewed it in, looked like a 
little forest-clad amphitheatre, embedded in 
upland meadows and pastures. ‘The glen, and 
the picturesque villages on the slopes above, 
lay in bright sunlight, the dark chain of the 
Rauhe Alp half shrouded in haze, but with 
sharply-defined ridge, contrasted well with the 
green undulations that formed the immediate 
background of the wild, wooded, “Fuchs 
loch;” and a quaint Black Forest dwelling, 
with deep roof and roughly-carved gallery, 
formed a suitable foreground. We were neither 
of us in haste to retrace our steps. When 
we again passed the foremost of the lonely farm- 
houses, two chubby-faced children were seated 
on the doorstep of one, the girl with a little 
white nightcap on. The mother stood scour- 
‘ing her brass-lined kitchen utensils by the 
| well at the back, and in a field close by sata 
| maiden, watching a couple of cows. 

Sister B. pointed to a number of tree roots 
that lay about in the Doniswald, and told me 
how that, in the terrible storm of 1859, which 
scarcely lasted more than seven minutes, a 
hundred and sixty of the so-called Hollander, 
the largest and tallest trees in the forest, which 
are sent to Holland for ship-masts and ship- 
building, were torn up by the roots, while in- 
numerable smaller stems were snapped asunder 
like corn-stalks, a terrible loss of property to 
the owners. 

“We shall none of us forget that storm,” 
she continued, “who witnessed it. It was 
more like a tropical hurricane than any thing 
else.” 

“Were you not alarmed?” I asked. 
“Yes, indeed,” she said, “ but I almcst for- 
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_ she replied. ‘“'The'skins were not to be swal- 








| quite strong, and enjoyed the long walks I was 
| ordered to take.” 
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got my alarm in a deep sense of thankfulness. 
I had’ been spending the afternoon with a 
party of Sisters at the old castle farm, and had 
returned a little sooner than we intended, 
warned by the sultriness of the air and heavi- 
ness’ of the atmosphere of an approaching 
thunder-storm. We had but just reached the 
Sisters’ House when the crash came, which 
tore shutters off their hinges, dashed out win- 
dows, and rent the strongest forest trees. It 
was my turn to conduct the early ‘Morgen 
Segen’ in our prayer-hall next day, and you 
may imagine what kind of verses I chose, and 
the feeling with which they were sung.” 
“T could, indeed, good old Sister B——.” 


We walked on for a few minutes in silence; |. 


my thoughts had recurred to the ninety-first 
Psalm. I do not know what course my com- 
panion’s had taken, but she presently began to 
tell me of a long and serious illness she had 
had two summers ago. 

“T did not think then I should ever walk so 
far again as I have done now; indeed, I some- 
times thought I should never rise from my 
bed at all,” she said. “ However, it pleased 
God to restore me after a time, and in the 
autumn I went to Tiirkheim, ‘near Manheim, 
to undergo a ‘ grape-cure.’” 

“Qh,” I exclaimed, “do tell me all about 
that! I have often wondered how the grape- 
cure is managed. What diseases is it con- 
sidered good for? Consumptive cases I think 
I have heard?” 

“Well,” said Sister B , “it is recom- 
mended when the blood is in a poor state—to 
change it. The patient begins upon a couple of 
pounds of grapes a day, and the portion is 
gradually increased to Fix.” 

“Six pounds!” I exclaimed. “Why you 
cannot eat anything else then, I should think.” 

“A little bread and a cup of coffee in the 
morning, and a basin of soup for dinner and 
supper, with a little roast meat for those whose 
appetites desire it, is the diet,” returned Sister 
B——. “But TI found the grapes so satisfying 
that I never wanted the latter, and yet I grew 





“You ate the six pounds at different times 
of the day, of course?” TF inquired. 

“One pound before breakfast; and one after ; 
and in the course of the afternoon three more,”’ 


lowed, but the stones were recommended as a 
wholesome purifier of the blood. And now 
here we are at home once more, and you must 
come in and have a glass ‘of Klingelberger 


II. 


“ Pauutne,” said I, one afternoon, as we sat 
together in a rustic arbour of the .Stellwald, 
looking down upon the sawmill in its pic- 
turesque dell—* Pauline, Iam going to Herrn- 
hut!” 

She looked at me with a dubious smile for 
a moment, then seeing I remained serious, 
said, questioningly,— 

“To Herrnhut? I thought you were going to 
Neuwied ?”’ 

“So I am, but to Herrnhut first; it came 
into my head all on a sudden.” 

“How?” 

“When you mentioned that Sister S—— 
was going with ‘Mamma G—-—’ on a visit 
to her parents there.” 

“Ah!” said Pauline, her face brightening 
as she perceived, or thought she perceived, the 
bearings of the subject—“ yes, that will be very 
nice. You will travel with them, and then come 
back when Sister 8 does, in three or four 
weeks’ time.” 

“As far as Frankfort we might travel back 
together, if agreeable to her; thence I should 
take the train to Neuwied.” 

“I wish you would spend the winter here,” 
said Pauline, persuasively. 

“It is very tempting, good Panline, but my 
relations expect me to spend the winter in 
England.” 

“They will long to see you, no doubt,” said 

Pauline, who was always very tender on the | 
subject of relations, the only near relatives 
she possessed being one brother and sister, 
and an aged grandmother. She never knew 
her parents, who both died at a distant mission 
station in Africa, she herself having been left in 
the charge of her maternal grandmother at the 
age of seven months. And she never saw her 
sister till about two years ago, when the latter 
came to assist in the school at Konigsfeld. 
My elder friends thought with Pauline that 
my new plan was a “very nice” one, both as 
regarded the companions I would have on my 
journey, and the object of it. 








“Tt is but right that you who are so much | 
interested in us and our Church should see | 
Herrnhut, the first and chief of all our settle- | 
ments,’’ she said. 

“TI have a book* here, in which there is a 
very pretty description of its foundation,” said 
Sister ——, taking a small volume from the 
shelves. “It is but short: if you will excuse 
my bad English, I will read it to you. 

“On the 15th of May, 1725, a company of 














after your long walk, and perhaps I can 
offer you some- grapes too, though not 
quité a day’s portion of six pounds.” 


about thirty persons were gathered together 


* ‘Sketches of Christian Life.’’ 
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in a marshy spot, on a declivity by the high 
road from Lobau to Zittau, in Saxony. 
“* All around them arose an uncleared forest, | 


|spark of the true light which, although it be- 


|came so faint as almost to be extinguished 
| during the subsequent fierce persecutions, still 


tall pines looking old and sombre amidst the | was not suffered to die out.” 


fresh green of the budding forest trees. Ona 
levelled space amongst the bushes they were 
laying the foundation of a house. 

“* It was a strangely assorted company. A 
Saxon nobleman and his bride, a young Swiss 
baron with their friends; and on the other 
side, nine or ten mechanics and peasants, with 
their families. But the bond which united 
them was far more real than the distinctions 
which separated them. ‘The noblemen were 
the Count von Zinzendorf and the Baron de 
Watteville, to whom all their property and 
influence were as nothing, except as a trust 
for their Master; and the mechanics were men 
who had suffered imprisonment and loss of all 
things, and had left country and kindred for 
the sake of Christ and the gospel. 

“«The Count spoke earnestly and affec- 
tionately to those present on the object of 
the building they were about to erect, of the 
faith which had at once made them exiles and 
provided them an asylum. 

“* Rather,’ he said, ‘than that this build- 
ing should not tend to promote the glory 
of Him in whose name it was founded, might 
fire from heaven consume it!’ 

“* Before he began to speak, five travellers 
came along the high-road, wayworn and poorly 
clad. ‘They stood apart and listened in reve- 
rent silence. 

‘*Then the Baron de Watteville drew off a 


ring, the last jewel he had retained, and lay- | 





“Yes,” I returned, “I know, and when, 
after centuries gone by, the church was again 
tottering at its foundations, that light was to 
ré-appear and shine forth in all its original 
purity and brightness.” 

“The little colony of Herrnhut increased 
rapidly,” continued Sister ——, “and numbers 
from various divisions of the Church, but 
chiefly Lutherans, flocked to take 
there. All were Christians, and as such the 
brethren received them in love. Still, the 
difference of sentiment existing amongst them 
on minor points of doctrine soon gave rise to 
disputes that for a time disturbed the original 
harmony of the community. However, the 


wise and prudent measures taken by the pious | 


young Count produced a reconciliation between 
all parties, and the various institutions and 


refuge | 


regulations, formed with a view to securing | 


and perfecting this unity, were favourably and 
unanimously received, and the bond of re- 
newed brotherhood was finally sealed by all 
partaking of the sacrament together, the 
administration of which was, on that occasion, 
attended with such a special blessing, the 
peace-bringing presence of the Saviour so 
vividly felt, the hearts of all overflowing with 
love towards Him and to each other, that the 
day has ever since been kept by the members 
of the Churchasoneof thanksgivingand prayer.” 

Herrnhut was a theme on which all loved 
to dilate, and many an anecdote or scrap of 


ing it on the foundation-stone, knelt there, and | historical and topographical information did I 


pri ny ed aloud. 
‘The power of the Holy Ghost over- 
whelmed every heart as he prayed. 


ceased, the whole of the little band were in | 
strangers, who were also | 


tears, and the five 
exiles from Moravia for the sake of the faith, 
came forward, and said— 

“* Surely this is the house of God: 
shall our feet rest.’ 

«That house was the first in the settlement 
at Herrnhut.’”’ 

“That is a very pretty picture,” I said. 
“But I thought the foundation of Herrnhut 
was always dated from 1722?” 


discuss the projected journey; “ MammaG—— 
had stopped me at the church door to say how 
here | happy they should be of my company, and then 
jcame the fixing of the day, and the farewell | 
| round of visits. 





| glean from my friends in the course of the 


‘next few days, which rendered the settlement 


When he | doubly interesting to me when at length I saw it. 


My time at Konigsfeld was becoming limited. 
Sister S—-— and "I had exchanged calls to 


“You will come again next year?” said the 


| good sisters, as I wished them good-bye. 


” 


“ Some day, if I live——. 
* Soon it must be, at all events,’ 


“In that year the first refugees were re-| Sister B——, “or you will not find m2 any 
ceived by Count Zinzendorf and ‘lodge 2d on his | longer here.” 


estate, and so we date the restoration of: our | 
you | “T trust I shall; 


church from 1722. Its actual origin, 


“My dear old friend,” I said, kissing her, 
but we will leave that to 


know, dates as fur back as the martyrdom of| God, and look forward to meeting in heaven, 


Huss, when our ancestors in Bohemia and | 


Moravia, quitting home, friends, and possessions 


which will be far better.”’ 


“ Adieu! Pauline, adieu! Write to me soon, 


for the sake of the faith, fled into the forests|and tell me all about yourself and the new 


and mountain caverns, and ‘there preserved a | school.” 








* put in old | 
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PENSIVE MUSINGS. 


Puu, iii. 13, 


Lire is a treasure too precious, 
To be wasted in vain regrets, 

The victor who wins the laurel 
Is he who the past forgets: 

And Hope is a sun that never 
To the eye of the gazer sets. 


Thy beautifnl flowers may wither, 
But others, as fair, will bloom ; 
The clonds are bringing the harvest, 

And light is evolved from gloom : 
And the close of our earthly labour 
Is heaven, and not a tomb! 


But neither the Past nor Future 
Should waken such earnest thought 

As the Present, the awful Present, 

.. With mighty enkindlings fraught ; 

For the deeds that are full of glory, 

- Can only to-day be wrought. 


To-morrow ?—nay, wait not for it ; 
- And yesterday ?—look not back ; 
The golden hours are about thee, 
Bright talents thou dost not lack ; 
And dew from above falls softly 
Along thine onward track. 


Then rouse from thy pensive musings, 
Qn idle reveries frown; 

Work, that angels might covet, 
Is thine ;—look up, not down ; 

And forgetting the things behind thee, 


Press on to thy rest and crown ! 


NETTA LEIGH. 





DR. CHSAR MALAN, OF GENEVA. 


IN TWO PARTS,—PART ‘SECOND. 


xt. 
In England and in Scotland his name had 
already become, in Christian circles, a house- 
hold word. During his visit in 1826, as on 
his frequent visits subsequently, he was every- 
where welcomed with an overflowing enthusi- 
asm, and he preached to crowds of eager 
hearers. “The four and a half months,” he 
wrote in his journal, “ which I ‘have spent in 
Britain have been owned of God by a demon- 
stration of power accompanying the Word.” 
Probably it was this visit which was signalized 
by the second incident named in the beginning 
of our memoir. On his return from the same 
visit he was honoured by the University of 
Glasgow with the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 





It was sent to him “as a very faithful pastor, 
commendable in the highest degree for his 
piety and the holiness of his life, and especially 
worthy of the highest. theological honours.” 
Signed by the chancellor and eighteen pro- 
fessors, it reflected not more honour upon its 
recipient than upon the men who singled out 
for the unaccustomed compliment one whom 


his own city had, for his faithful testimony, 


only loaded with reproach. What kind of 
“ Doctor of Theology” he made we may gather 
from incidents which were continually occurring 
in his busy life. 

Four young men, who were studying for the 
ministry in the National Church, found them- 
selves driven, by the force of truth, into 
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another sphere. Malan received them into his 
house, and with great pains prepared them for 
their work. Delivering to them elaborate 
lectures, he used to ply them week by week 
with such burning words us these :—‘“ Truth 
is the witness of the Spirit of God, who knows 
and searches into the deep things of God, and 
who cannot lie in whatever He reveals. There 
is here no uncertainty, no probabilities, no 
questionings, no recantings of error, no equivo- 
cations, no ambiguities, no seducing argument, 
no empty declamation,—nothing incomplete, 
insufficient, or imperfectly stated, but every- 
where, from beginning to end, light, purity, 
perfection; a glow of glory and grace.” 

Then, distinguishing the real believer from 
the mere orthodox professor, he said:—‘ The 
one bases his faith on what God has made 
known to him: the other on his own arguments 
and deductions. The one rests on the truth of 
God as revealed to his soul by an act of divine 
power: the other on God’s truthfulness as on a 
perfection which he has learned to attribute to 
the Divine Being. The one receives the wit- 
ness of God in his heart: the other accepts it 
through his reason.” 

And on another occasion, enumerating to 
them a preacher’s duties, he said: —‘* Consider, 
gentlemen, how jealous is the faithful servant 
of his Lord’s sovereignty over his conscience ! 
He is free, he has been emancipated by the 
Lord Jesus, though, for the love of his Master, 
he is servant of all. He is under the yoke, 
indeed, but it is the yoke of God and His 
Spirit, through the Word. He acknowledges 
no other, he knows no other: no persuasion, 
no seduction, no force, no constraint, can reach 
his conscience.” 

His biographer does him great injustice in 
denying to him the character of a “theologian.” 
To those who mistake a simple, clear, vivid 
manifestation of truth for the simplicity of a 
simpleton, Malan might seem to be no giant in 
divinity; but such men, we fear, would have 
looked with a kind of patronising pity upon 
the Master, seeing that He studiously avoided 
whatever was scholastic in form. The fact is, 
Malan was so simple because he was so pro- 
found ; just as a deep well of limpid water is 
not gauged until a sounding line of length 
enough penetrates its depth. A correct and 
graceful Latin scholar, a dialectician of no 
mean force, a daily student of the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, he had all the elements 
which make a divine, not forgetting that chief 
element of all—a “new nature,” which held 
personal fellowship with the living God. 

Believing earnestly that saving faith is 
“the gift of God,” he repelled the reproach— 
which was not unfrequently cast upon him—of 

II. 








holding that it was the result of a mere 
process of mental thought. From this reproach 
his biographer scarcely cares to absolve him. 
And yet nothing could be clearer or more 
satisfactory than his urgent demand that men 
should believe the simple objective testimony 
of God. Faith is an act of the mind; but the 
act is not done until the obstacle in the unruly 
will or heart is removed by the grace of God; 
in other words, until the “new creature” is 
created by the creative energy of the Creator- 
Spirit. It is thus, and thus only, that a man 
is said in the Scripture to “believe with the 
heart.” It was thus that Malan maintained, 
so strenuously and so unshakenly, the duty of 
believing God’s testimony with an undoubting 
assurance of faith, as well as, conversely, the 
sin of not believing it with such an assurance. 
And God sanctioned his simple message by 
graving it in so many souls. 

His biographer pronounces him to have 
been “ neither a thinker nor a psychologist,” 
because, reversing the apophthegm that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” he held that 
the proper study of mankind is GOD. But 
was he not right? Did not the highest of all 
authorities declare,—* This is life eternal, that 
we may know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent”? Did 
not the same authority say, “ Let not the wise 
man glory in his wisdom ; but he that glorieth, 
let him glory in this, that he knoweth and 
understandeth Me, that I am the Lord, 
which exercise lovingkindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth, for in these 
things I delight, saith the Lord”? Is it 
not also written that “the god of this world 
blinds the minds of them that believe not, lest 
the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto them?” And, 
conversely, is it not added that “He who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness 
hath shined in the believer’s heart, giving him 
the light of the knowledge ”—not of himself, 
but—“ of God’s glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ?’? And is not the man who grows in 
this knowledge the true “ thinker?” for is not 
all other knowledge that which is “ready to 
vanish away ?” 

Allowing that he was “one of the most 
impressive preachers of the objective and 
absolute reality of salvation,” his biographer 
laments that “it was not his gift to descend 
from those great heights of contemplation to 
an attentive, patient, persevering, and occa- 
sionally minute analysis, such as is the holy 
task imposed upon the pastor as the trainer of 
feeble, unwise, uncertain souls.” The truth is, 
if he had done so he would have missed his 
one aim as a true doctor of a living divinity. 
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For himself, and for others equally (it is justly 
stated), he knew of one remedy for every soul- 
sickness, one solution for every perplexity— 
the written testimony of God, the recorded 
work of God, the salvation once wrought by 
God. And, thus acting, he proved himself a 
wise master-builder. “If you ask,” he would 
say, “why you do not possess that salvation,— 
it is not God’s fault; it is certainly yours. 
Here is the Source! rise up, and drink!” 
XII. 

Geneva was favoured, in 1831, with a fresh 
visitation from above; and the ultimate result 
was a second separation from the National 
church. The centre of this new movement 
was the well-known Oratoire and Evangelical 
Society, of which D’Aubigné, Gaussen, Galland, 
and Pilet, became the leading lights. To 
Malan they owned their obligation as the 
breaker up of their way. ‘“ What are they,” 
remarked Gaussen one day to Madame Malan, 
concerning the early difficulties which beset 
their path, “ compared with those which your 
dear husband has been called to encounter ? 
He broke up the path, in which we are simply 
called to follow.’ Neither party, however, | 
thought of uniting outwardly with the other, 
Malan especially deeming it wrong that, for 
the sake of building up an external uniformity, 
they should destroy that diversity in unity, 
which he regarded as the expression of a 
divine purpose. 

Yet the new testimony had the effect of 
circumscribing his own home-work. And this, 
again, gave thenceforth to his missionary 
energies a wider range. “They had a passion 
for the conversion of souls,” are the impressive 
words of M. Guizot, concerning that missionary 
company of whom Malan was a leading member: 
“God ever in communication with man, with 
every man, present to the actual life of each, 
and hereafter deciding his future destiny,— 
the incalculable worth of every soul before 
God, and the paramount importance of the 
future which awaits it,—these are the con- 
victions, the declarations, comprised in that 
passion for the salvation of souls which filled 
the life of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself.” 

And, like the Master, he was found, anywhere 
and everywhere, in season and out of season, 
seeking to win souls. “I will hire a boat,” he 
said, one day, when he was threatened with 
a magistrate’s order prohibiting him to preach 
on the land, “and will preach on the lake!” 

An incident is narrated in illustration of 
the success which God vouchsafed to his un- 
ceasing efforts. It was on the Leman Lake, 
on board of one of the steamboats. After a 
whisper of. leave-asking from the captain, he 





mounted a pile of cables in the forepart of the 
vessel, and, opening the Bible, invited the 
loungers to hear the good word of the Lord. 
“TI see him now,” says an eye-witness, “erect, 
above the listening crowd around him. I seem 
to hear his penetrating voice, borne upon the 
fresh breeze of the spring morning, our beauti- 
ful shores stretching out before us.” As he 
spoke, a passenger had betrayed signs of 
impatience at the unwonted scene, until, as he 
proceeded with his fervent but simple appeals, 
the gentleman grew interested and deeply 
solemnized. At the close, he came up, and, 
grasping warmly Malan’s hand, as he turned 


|to the others he declared that now, for the first 


time, his heart had apprehended the gospel, 
and that from that hour he would avow himself 
a disciple of Christ. 

It was so continually in those bright years 
of the awakening. Describing Malan and 
Felix Neff, who were so much honoured of 
God at the era, a competent witness says, that 
“they possessed mighty faith and ability, were 
thoroughly men of prayer, and displayed a 
boldness in bearing witness to the truth, which 
brought down a signal blessing on their 
labours. Their individual influence was great ; 
they carried, wherever they went, the witness 
of Jesus Christ. They never missed an oppor- 
tunity afforded by a walk or by an incidental 
meeting. They never heard a hostile word, 
they never took a journey, without finding or 
making an opportunity of speaking of their 
Saviour. Ever in His presence, they could 
not help feeling an holy interest in the souls 
which God threw in their way; nor did they 
mix with other men without availing themselves 
of every occasion for this work of soul- 
gathering.” 

I heard him preach in his own pulpit, and 
was deeply touched with the gracious unction 
which pervaded the whole service. The calm 
and serene dignity of his demeanour (as _ his 
biographer justly puts it), the animation of his 
expression, the placid and benevolent serious- 
ness of his striking figure, everything, in short, 
about him, arrested and riveted the attention. 
As soon as he opened his lips, his hearers felt 
swayed, in spite of themselves, by such a voice 
as enchains an audience, not so much by the 
depth of its volume as by its clear, sympathetic 
tones. Even before he spoke, the very sight 
of his noble head, with its early and abundant 
snow-white hair, never failed to attract atten- 
tion, as he slowly mounted the pulpit-steps. 
After a brief silence, he said, “ Que notre aide 
soit au nom de Dieu, le Pére, le Fils, et le 
Saint Esprit. Amen!” Then, reading the 


Commandments and the confession of sins, he 
gave out one of his hymns, usually leading it 
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himself. Next came a brief prayer; then a 
portion of Scripture; thereafter the sermon. 


“He spoke” (as Vinet used to say), “he did | 


not preach.” And he spoke with a calm 
gravity and liveliness which fixed every heart. 
A prayer followed, then a hymn, and the 
congregation was dismissed with the blessing. 
You felt that a messenger from God had 
spoken to you, and that it had been very good 
to be there. 

With all his bright sunshine and bravery 
of testimony in the pulpit and in private 
converse, he deeply felt the injustice of the 
treatment which he received at the hands of 
the citizens of Geneva. “ How frequently” 
(says his son) “have I seen him, myself, bow 
down his head with an expression of the 
keenest pain, under public insults which 
followed him, through so many years, almost 
every time he quitted the garden enclosure! 
How often did he conceal from me, as though 
it were a wound refusing to be healed, the 
secret anguish he experienced at ever finding 
himself disowned, despised, misunderstood, by 
those whom he longed to convince of the love 


he bore them, and for whose spiritual enlighten- | 


ment he ceased not to pour out his soul before 
God!” Dear man, he is “comforted” now! 
He, for whose sake he was content to be 
“hated without a cause,” has welcomed him 
now to His own “joy.” 


XII. 


A friend, one day, expressed surprise that, 
with his literary tastes and acquirements, ‘he 
should have so firmly laid aside such occupa- 
tions. “ Ah!” was his rejoinder, “my life is 
too short for that!” It did seem too short 
for everything but the one end—how to win 
“A single conversation,’ he used to 
say, often more efficacious than many 
sermons.” One or two of these wayside con- 
versations are given in the “ Life.” 

It was a pedestrian trip, which, in 1840, he 
was making with one of his sons and a young 
Englishman who was staying with him. On 
the lake of Neufchatel he might be seen, New 
Testament in hand, sitting in the bow of the 
boat, with a young man at his side, speaking 
to him about his soul, whilst a mountaineer 
listened intently until his pipe went out. A 
day or two afterwards, as they arrived at a 
roadside inn, exhausted with a long climb, 
Malan was unhooking his knapsack and ordering 
supper, when, adding that they intended after 
supper to have evening prayers, and would be 
glad to be joined by herself and any of her house- 
hold, he was met by the landlady with the 
abrupt rejoinder, “ We don’t require that sort 
of thing here!” 


souls. 
“ig 


| Turning to his fellow-travellers, and taking 


| feel up to another hour’s walking ? ”’ 


|up his staff and knapsack, he said, “ Do you | 


| The hostess was thunderstruck and sought 


to detain them. But no! 
“Come, boys,” said Malan, in his bright, 
cheerful way, “I cannot pass the night under 


|a roof where there is no desire for prayer and | 


no fear of God.” 

| They started again. 
|overtook some waggons, and a tract was 
| handed to one of the men. As the travellers 
| were admiring the landscape, the man read the 
| tract aloud to his mates, with an evident 
|interest, and, coming up to Malan, asked him 
| to explain some things in it which they did 
|not understand. After some kind words, he 
| invited them to the evening worship at the inn 
| where both were to rest for the night. 
ss Was it not the Lord,” he said to his son, 
|when they were alone again, “who drew us 
away from Sonceboz ?” 

| The waggoners were there that night, and 
listened joyfully to the solacing words of God’s 
| minister. 

The next morning, after a two hours’ walk, 
the travellers had some coffee at a village inn. 

“You seem to be in trouble,” said Malan to 
the young woman in attendance, who was again 
and again wiping her tears with her apron. 

“ Alas, sir!” she replied, “only a few days 
ago I lost my poor husband; and, of course, I 
am very unhappy.” 

“Come here, my poor woman,” said Malan, 
in his own fatherly way, and making room for 
her beside him on the form. “ Let me speak to 
you of the comforting promises of the gospel.” 

As he proceeded, she interrupted him by 
asking him to let her call her friend Jeanette, 
whose father was lying ill close by. 

“But let us go to them,” he said; and, 
rising at once, he was conducted to a little 
wooden house. “ Father,” said Jeanette, who 
had met them coming in, “I have brought yon 
a minister of the gospel.” 

“God be praised,’ exclaimed the white- 
haired invalid; and Malan seated himself at 
his bed-side. 

“How did you get to know the Saviour? ” 
he asked, as he discovered in the aged peasant 
the evident tokens of spiritual life. 

“On this bed,” was the prompt reply, 
“where I have lain for many years, and 
through reading a book written by a Mr. 
Malan of Geneva. “ Ah!”’ he added, “had I 
not been too weak, I should long ago have 
gone to see him. I have entreated the Lord 
that I might meet him before I died; but I’m 
afraid I shall have to give it up.” 

“What is the name of the book?” 


' 
} 
| 
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“Oh! here it is; it’s always by me,’ and 
he took from under his pillow a well-worn copy 
of Malan’s hymns, and handed it to him. 

“Do you sing any of these, then?” he 
inquired, as he turned over the leaves. 

“Oh! Jeanette knows some of them; she 
often sings them to me. If I could only see 
the dear gentleman who wrote them!” 

“ Listen, brother,”’ said Malan, “ these young 
gentlemen and I have just come from Geneva! ” 

“From Geneva! Then perhaps you have 
seen M. Malan? ” 

“Certainly I have: we all know him well; 
and I can assure you that if he were here, he 
would speak to you, not of himself, a poor 
feeble sinner, but of the eternal grace and 
perfection of our blessed Lord.” And, after 
some more words, he prayed, sang one of the 
hymns which Jeanette knew, and was leaving, 
with the intimation that he was to preach the 
next day at Moitiers. 

But must he leave his poor brother with- 
out discovering himself to him? His own 
humility would have said “Yes;” but his 
loving heart said, “No, it may not be.” He 
had reached the door, but, returning to the 
bed, he said, with emotion—‘“ My father, God 
Himself, to whom you will soon depart, has 
granted your prayer; I am Malan of Geneva, 
your brother in the faith of our blessed Saviour.” 

The old saint gazed in mute amazement. 
“Bless me!” he at length exclaimed, his eyes 
streaming with tears of joy; “bless me before 
I die!” 

“You ought rather to bless me,” rejoined 
Malan, falling on his knees at the bedside; 
“for you are old enough to be my father. 
But all blessings come from God alone; let 
us once more ask it of Him together.” And, 
folding in his arms the lowly brother whom 
he felt he should never see again till they met 
in the better country (adds the eye-witness 
who narrates the interview), he invoked upon 
him “the peace which Jesus gives ;” and they 
left the hamlet. 





The next day, Jeanette was at the sermon | 


with her friend and a crowd of villagers who 
had travelled three leagues to hear the foreign | 
minister. 

The day after, Malan was standing behind | 
his son as he sketched some rocks. A tall | 
old man passed. “TI feel,” said his son, “ why I | 
cannot tell—asif that man was a real Christian.” 

“Nothing easier than to find out,” replied | 
the father ; and, turning abruptly, he accosted | 
the stranger with his wonted blandness of 
tone and manner—“ Will you take my hand, | 
sir, if I offer it?” 

“ Eh, sir,” said the old man, lifting his hat, | 

“you do me a great honour.” 


(Golden Hours, September 1, 1869. 


“ And what if it were in the name of the 
Lord Jesus that I offer it?” 

“ Then give me both your hands, my beloved 
brother!” 

Another incident is given by himself. Ina 
town in France, he applied, one very rainy, 
muddy day to a shoeblack, to clean his boots. 
“ Faith, and they want it, too,” whispered the 
shoeblack, looking at them. 

“ Not so much as our souls need the blood 
of Christ,” rejoined Malan. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he answered, 
starting. As he proceeded with his work, 
Malan spoke to him some plain, kind words 
about the Saviour. 

“T never heard of that before,” 
other, as they were parting. 

It was thus that the good man filled up 
each day, each hour, almost each moment, for 
Christ. No spasmodic effort was needed. It 
was a part of himself. All men saw it; and 
his words seemed to enter into the soul, 
whether as the barbed arrow to wound the 
careless, or as the balm and wine to heal the 
wounded. 


said the 


XIV. 

In his many missionary tours in England 
and in France, he continued to be welcomed 
with a singular enthusiasm, and he always left 
behind him a sweet savour of Christ. “His 
merit as a preacher,” was the remark of one of 
his English hearers, “lies in bringing men to 
accumulate two heaps—one of their merits, the 


that they may take refuge in Christ himself.” 

One day, as he was leaving a London pulpit, 
he was accosted by an old man, who said, 
grasping his hand—“TI bless God that I have 
this day heard Romaine and Whitefield.’ 
“May I ask,” rejoined Malan, “ who it is that 


stranger, “is Rowland Hill.” 

On another occasion—in 1839—he visited 
Scotland. “After having preached at Dun- 
dee an hour and a quarter,” he writes, “ I had 





nearly two thousand persons, silent and im- 
| pressed. It seemed to me as though the 
| Word of the Lord were descending upon their 
/souls like rain upon the mown grass. What 


other of their sins—and to leave them both 


addresses me?” “My name,” replied the 


to speak for the greater part of an hour to | 








joy my God has given me this evening! My || 


‘mission has been blest. I have been wel. 


|comed everywhere as a messenger of peace.” 


And he adds :—“I preached five times at | 


Kelso. The last time, the same scene occurred 
as at Dundee. After the blessing, every one 


sat down again, and remained—their eyes | 
‘fixed on the pulpit. We understood that they | 
'wanted more spiritual nourishment, and [ | 


| Spoke again, at some length. It was very 
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solemn.” A few days later, at Edinburgh— 
“My good Master has strengthened me here. 
I have been enabled to preach twice to large, 
attentive, and thoughtful congregations. Days 
of strength, power, and blessing.” It was the 
time of a remarkable awakening. 

In countries, such as Savoy, where he could 
not deliver a public testimony, he sought in- 
cessantly to spread the truth in other ways. 
One day, a Savoyard curé remarked in his 
hearing, in a public carriage, that his village 
was corrupted fatally by two pests—one the 
emigration of the youth to Paris, and the 
other “a certain M. Malan of Geneva,’ who 
was “continually spreading among them far 
and wide the Bible and little heretical books.” 
On another occasion, at Chamounix, whither 
he had been summoned to one of his boarders 
who was ill, he found himself, for some simple 
words he had spoken, arrested by the Savoyard 
gendarmerie, and carried as a criminal to the 
chief town of the province. Through his firm- 
ness and presence of mind, he was liberated ; 
but he had reason to believe that God used his 
arrest for the conversion of the officer who had 
charge of it. 

During one of his many expeditions into 
France, he accosted one day in the diligence a 
Roman Catholic layman. “I should like,” 
said he, “ to speak to you about your soul; but 
I don’t know how to begin.” “ Well, sir, pro- 
ceed,” rejoined his companion. 
conversation continued, till, on parting, the 
stranger thanked God for having sent him to 


speak of that salvation which comes wholly | 


from Him, and begged him to send him a Bible. 
On these occasions, he hardly ever allowed 
himself to be drawn into controversy. ‘‘ When 


a wolf,” he would say, in vindication of his | 


method, “carries away a lamb from my flock, 
I ought by no means to use force to rescue it, 
lest, in doing so, I should injure at once wolf, 
lamb, and myself. I must endeavour to per- 
suade him to relinquish his prey of his own 
accord, and follow me whithersoever I will. It 
is easier, no doubt,” he would add, “ to speak 
of points of difference, than of Christ the 
centre of union.” 

In Paris, he attended for a week the meet- 
ings of the different religious societies. One 
impression left on him is worth recording. 


“The most striking thing I remember,” he | 
wrote, “and which penetrated my heart from | 


the Lord, was, that, as he has not decided the 


question of church government in His Word, | 


we ought not to attach too much importance 
to the differences which divide us on this 
point. I thank God that I went to Paris, if it 
were only to learn this.” 

On his way south, he met at Angouléme in 





And the | 


the diligence a young Parisian, sprightly and 
|high bred. “Come from Paris, sir? Of 
| course, you’ve seen the Huguenots,” said the 
| stranger. 

| “No, I did not,” answered Malan, in his 
| gracious way ; “ but I have their treasure here,” 
| presenting to him a New Testament which he 
) had taken from his pocket. 

“ Ah! good enough for children that—mere 
| fables ! ”” 

“ How about your soul, then, my dear sir ?” 
| pursued Malan. 

| “My soul!” rejoined the young man, with 
a contemptuous sneer: “I haven’t one. When 
| you die, you die altogether.” 

| Malan read several places from the Bible. 
|He evidently felt their power in his con- 
science; and, as Malan proceeded, he sat 
| silently biting his lips. Half an hour passed ; 
| and at last he exclaimed suddenly—* I should 
like to have such a book as that; for I begin 
|to think that its contents are true, and that I 
|have been under a delusion.” He gave him 
\it; and meeting him afterwards at Bordeaux, 
'where he constantly attended his ministra- 





Pas ee . | 
| tions, he rejoiced over him as another seal of 


| his work of faith and labour of love. 

Still returning homeward, he was sitting 
}one day at the table d’hote, when a man said, 
'in a defiant tone—* For my part, my religion 

is gastronomy.” 

| “I must confess,” says Malan, in narrating 
the incident, “I have often had great diffi- 
| culty in starting a Christian conversation at a 
table d’héte ; but here it was started for me. 
|So I merely turned round to the speaker and 
| said—*“ A wiser than you or I has declared 
| that the belly and its meats were made to be 
destroyed.” An animated conversation fol- 
lowed; and Malan ended with distributing 
tracts to all present. 

At another table d’héte, there was a sharp 
discussion on the comparative merits of 
Frenchmen and Spaniards. “ Gentlemen,” 
interrupted Malan, in a loud, clear voice; “ in 
the eyes of the Supreme Judge, no one nation 
is better than another. He alone is really 
‘better’ who has been renewed by the Spirit 
of God.” Amidst the sensation produced by 
his words, he put a tract before each guest, 
}and quitted the room. 

At Toulouse, he found “a wide door and 
effectual” opened to him. “I beg you,” he 
said to some Christian friends, on arriving, 
“not to be sparing in your supply of work for 
me, as I have come, not to visit museums and 
| curiosities, but to preach the Word of God.” 
| Among other places, he preached in the 

military hospital. The soldiers rose from 
| their beds, to hear him. “ You are probably 
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told,” was one of his illustrations, “that there 
are little and great sins; but it is not so. Sup- 
pose that in time of war you (looking at an aged 
grenadier with grey moustache) had been 
posted as a sentinel, with instructions not to 
let a single cockade of the enemy pass your 
beat. A littie child, wearing this cockade, 
comes up. ‘Let me pass, sentry!’ he says. 
‘No one passes here,’ you would answer. 
‘But I want to go and see my mother.’ ‘No 
one passes here,’ you would again reply; and 
the intruder would be off. Well,’’ he added, 
“it is equally the same with those sins which 
you call little.” 

At Perpignan, his preaching produced such 
a sensation that he had many visits of anxious 
inquiry from soldiers as well as leading civi- 
lians. “I am sometimes,” he writes, in his 
diary, “disposed to reason with the people, 
and, like N , to prove first the authenti- 
city of the Bible, and such like; but I have 
been withheld by an impulse from within. 
I will preach Jesus; and His name will vindi- 
cate its power over the individual conscience. 
Under all circumstances,’ he adds, “it is 
better, the sword of the Spirit being our 
weapon, to deal a few blows into human souls, 
than to stop to inquire into the way in which 
this two-edged blade has been tempered.” A 
resident in the town met him one morning, 
and said—* Courage, you are doing good; go 
forward!” 

One day, meeting a Swiss who used violent 
language against the Jesuits, he asked—*“ Will 
a truncheon or a brickbat avail to drive away 
darkness ?” 

Another day, a fellow-traveller was enlarg- 
ing with much unction upon the religious 
impression produced on his mind when he 
entered certain churches. “ Then, if you were 
blind,” replied Malan, quietly, “your piety 
would suffer.” 

A joiner was setting forth in glowing lan- 
guage his desire to render himself worthy of 
the grace of God. “Ah! my friend,’ asked 
Malan, “ will any amount of polishing, think 
you, transform a piece of common wood into 
mahogany ? ” 





xv, 

As years went on, he seemed to outlive the 
obloquy which so long had been heaped upon 
him in Geneva. Replying to a publication of 
Professor Cheneviére in denial of Christ’s 
proper divinity, he was welcomed by ail 
Christian Genevese as an upholder of the old 
faith. “It is a detestable production of the 
spirit of darkness,” was his bold denunciation 
of the professorial oracle. “See to it,” he 


said, with all the energy of his own living 


To this end, often read, search, study that 
Bible which teaches nothing but the truth. 
Either Jesus Christ is the eternal God—in 
which case worship Him as such, and repu- 
diate with abhorrence all blasphemies directed 
against Him,—or he is only a created being, 
and you have no right to serve Him, or to 
partake of the sacrament of His supper. For, 
in a word, either the Saviour of the Church 
is the Creator, the eternal God, or He is not; 
and this alternative involves two faiths, two 
religions—as different each from the other, 
as the Creator is from His creatures.” So 
deeply aroused was the public sentiment by 
this energetic reply, that the printing-office 
was besieged by crowds who carried off the 
sheets still damp from the press, and read 
them in the street. 

I am reminded here of my own meeting 
with him—indicated at the outset of these 
notices, for nothing can be more graphically 
lifelike than the sketch of a visit to him by the 
distinguished divine, Dr. Ostertag. ‘The 
first impression,” he tells us, “produced on 
my mind by seeing Malan was that of a noble 
and imposing personage. His figure was 
above the average height; his frame compact 
and vigorous; while his attitude had about it 
a semi-military air, not the less simple and 
natural. There was nothing in him studied 
or affected. His broad shoulders supported a 
magnificent head; his forehead was expanded 
and lofty, suggesting the idea of power; his 
eyes sparkled with wit and fire, while at the 
same time his affectionate expression capti- 
vated you on the spot, and held you in chains. 
His finely carved mouth betrayed an iron will 
and a thorough benevolence. His luxuriant 
hair, already white, flowed down to his 
shoulders. For the rest, his black dress, 
straight collar, and white cravat, at once 
marked the clergyman.” 

Then, after describing his introduction to 
his wife and to some of his daughters, the 
former of a distinguished yet simple air, he 
proceeds :—“'To me the evening was full of 
interest and instruction. At ten, he took his 
place in the centre of a large table, his guests 
being arranged on either side or opposite to 


left, in such a way as that he might take all in 
at a glance. The style of the repast was a 
mixture of Genevese and English customs. 
There were no brighter seasons in his domestic 
life than the periods of family worship—these 
were precious hours of blessing and revival. 











faith, “in what way Christ is revealed to you! 








him, and his numerous family to the right or 


It is needless to say that all in the house were | 
present, guests and servants included. One | 
of the children brought a round table, with | 
the family Bible on it and a book of his hymns. | 
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His eldest daughter took her place at the 
piano, whilst the rest of us were ranged in a 
circle with our Bibles in our hands. 

“He commenced,” continues the eye-wit- 
ness, “with a short prayer which he offered 
sitting. Then he gave out a hymn, which was 
sung. Next he read, with great solemnity, 
a chapter of the Bible, putting such expres- 
sion into the words as was often an exposition 
in itself. After speaking some gracious words 
for about a quarter of an hour, he prayed, all 
kneeling. All were remembered with a 
pointed particularity; and the whole was per- 
vaded by such a holy confidence and intimacy 
of communion with God that, in rising from 
a prayer like that, one felt refreshed and 
strengthened.” 

And he adds:—‘*I now understood the 
source of that sweet temper, always the same, 
that freshness of mind, which distinguished 
this noble father of the household. I could 
account for that cordial attachment and mutual 
kindliness which reigned among his children ; 
I discovered the secret of that cheerfulness 
and radiance which produced so favourable an 
impression on every guest privileged to visit 
there.” 

The truth is, the whole individual and family 
life was consecrated and ennobled and glorified 
by prayer. ‘We must go to God at once,” he 
would say, “and not wait till we have exhausted 
all other means. Before deciding on or under- 
taking anything, whatever it be, we should 
never forget to ask counsel of the Lord.” 

Ostertag describes a scene—such as was 
constantly occurring—on board a steamboat on 
the lake. Malan seated himself most court- 
eously beside a foreign lady, and commenced 
an animated conversation. Her features be- 
trayed an alternating surprise and contempt, 
until at length she sat quite silent, listening 


eagerly to his burning words, and the tears | 


coursing down her cheeks. “ For a long time,” 
says Ostertag, “I watched this scene from a 
distance with the liveliest interest; for it was 
plain that Malan was seeking to bring that 
soul to Christ. Had I not already heard him 
spoken of as one, not only filled with the most 
ardent zeal to gain hearts to God, but possess- 
ing, moreover, an extraordinary aptitude for 
winning souls? I had heard how, during his 
walks, in the diligence, at hotels, and among 
people of every class, he had been enabled at 
times to fix in the heart by a single {word 
an arrow incapable of being extricated. And 
now for the first time I saw him at this work. 
Whilst the rest of us were scattered about doing 
nothing—looking about us and chatting on sub- 
jects moreor less trifling,—he was preaching the 
gospel with indefatigable zeal and ardent love.” 








About half an hour afterwards, as he was 
standing by a young German, Malan passed 
close to him, and whispered in his ear— 
“ Another soul gained over to the Lord!” 

Ostertag consulted him one day, touching a 
proposal which had been made to him to 
become tutor to a noble family in England. 
“ Go to France,” he exclaimed, with vehemence, 
“to America, to Africa, anywhere you please, 
provided you preach Jesus. Win souls to 
Him—that is your work. Go and sound the 
gospel trumpet.” 

“ But there are many advantages in such a 
position,’’ rejoined Ostertag; and these he was 
proceeding to point out. 

“Delusion! delusion!” was Malan’s merci- 
less reply. 

The German was somewhat disturbed by the 
“iron obstinacy” with which he held his great 
fundamental doctrine respecting electing grace. 
Yet he could not deny that on the one hand the 
grandeur and the imposing logic of the doctrine 
was fitted to make a deep impression on any 
one, and, on the other hand, that Scripture 
supported it in no small measure. “ Beware,” 
he would say, “of resting your assurance on 
the sandy and ever-shifting foundation of your 
own feelings, or of anything in yourself. No; 
we must found it on a firm, indestructible 
rock, without us—on the fixed declaration of 
God. Faith—assurance of faith—is to believe 
undoubtingly what God declares.” 


XVI. 


Old age with its infirmities was coming on 
with stealthy step; for the snows of seventy 
winters now rested on his venerable mien. A 
variety, too, of concurrent circumstances tended 
to isolate him in Geneva, and to diminish very 
much his flock. But the old fire burned in 
him with all its wonted force. 

In 1857 he removed to a little country 
house at Vandceuvres, a few miles from 
Geneva; and, in this quiet retreat, with the 
lofty Alps full in view, the veteran warrior 
prepared himself for his coming “ Nunc 
dimittis!’’ Seven peaceful though somewhat 
lonely years were spent there. 

Almost to the very last, he continued to 
minister regularly in the chapel where he had 
first begun his brave testimony. Latterly the 
congregation increased again; and, with a 
growing mellowness, there was also a brighter 
outshining of his old brilliancy. 

On April 25, 1861, he celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the heavenly serenity 
which reigned in that still bright home. 


* Round the tea-table,” says one who visited 
him there in those closing years, “what 
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inexhaustible animation—what usefulness— 
the old man displayed! If there were children 
present, how he exerted himself in their behalf, 
disinterring the memories of his youth, that he 
might find something to interest them! Then, 
when, after family-worship, we took our leave, 
he would give his friends a parting word, and 
we separated in the sincerity and delight of 
brotherly love.” 

His hymns—above a thousand in number 
(as we have seen), and intended by him as a 
last legacy to his brethren—now chiefly occu- 
pied his active mind. It was now his favourite 
employment to revise them carefully, and to 
put to them many finishing touches. 

How his innermost soul was attuning itself 
for the nobler praises of eternity, we gather 
not uncertainly from one of his last letters. 
“T often,” he wrote, “anticipate that solemn 








Malan could have afforded to see the credit of 
his noble testimony overshadowed here, in the 
assured expectation that it should be acknow- 
ledged amply enough yonder. 

Gradually his strength was decaying; and 
his heavenly spirit grew heavenlier, as it 
seemed to “look through the chinks” which 
Time was making in “ the dark cottage ” now so 
“shattered and decayed.” “How often we 
found him,’”’ writes his daughter concerning 
these closing years, “sitting in his chair, calm 
and peaceful, holding silent communion with 
his God!” With the sacred volume before 
him, his hands clasped and eyes uplifted and 
mien gentle and serious, he seemed as it were 
plunged into the invisible world. The Bible he 
never left off reading, unti. death veiled his 
eyes. Hour after hour each successive day, he 
meditated on it—pored over it—as if he had 











hour which is to witness the end of my earthly | never before touched its well-worn pages. It 
life; and I ask whether my peace and hope are| was indeed—and now more than ever— 
steadfast, and whether I can enter fearlessly | “sweeter than honey to his mouth.” 
the realities of eternity. It is then that I| In his journal, he wrote, June 19, 1863— 
realize the worth, the power, the calm sove- |“ Dear Gaussen is with the Lord! what in- 
reignty of the promises of God.” effable bliss to his soul!” It had sounded in 
And, setting forth what had been the great | his ear like an articulate message to himself— 
secret of his vivid and bright ministry and of | “Come up hither! ” 
his own individual joy and peace, he proceeded:| That month, he ordained, in his chapel, in 
—‘*He that hath the Son hath life:’ and| company with three or four other pastors, a 
I realize that doctrine of grace that I have | devoted servant of Christ; and it was observed 
Christ indeed, because I firmly believe that He! how very singular a sense of the Divine 
is living in his Father’s presence in heaven, | presence pervaded the assembled worshippers. 
and that in Him and by Him have been Five months later, he preached his last sermon ; 
wrought out and fully accomplished the re- and, seized with paralysis in the extremities, 
demption and eternal salvation of those whom | he had nothing more to do than to die. 
the Father hath given Him. Here,” he added | 








XVII. 














emphatically, “is the repose of my soul, and | 
the ground of my expectation. Here aloneI} “Well, my dear Jenny,” he said, one day, 
find my assurance of being in heaven—in that | to his devoted wife, with a mingled air of play- 
heaven which I see so near me—wherein | fulness and gravity, after the doctor had left, 
I behold only the eternal, the glorified saints, | “ it seems that I am nailed to this bed.” Then 
the elect angels—and where I could never | alluding to what had passed at the medical 
have entered, had it not pleased the Father to| interview, he added—*“ The dear young man 
choose me in Christ, and to give me true life | was quite distressed; he was afraid of paining | 
in Him, and to prepare me for His presence.” | me. I told him all was well—that I under- 
Amidst his joys, he was occasionally some-| stood what he had said to me—that I was 


what mortified to find others accredited with | given over by human skill; and then we spoke 


himself alone—of having been the first to| The illness was protracted through six 
unfurl in Geneva the banner of orthodoxy. 
myself well remember to have traced in his| longed agony. “Do not stay, dear; this is 
conversation the almost morbid irritation of} not the place for you,” he said, one day, to his 
spirit which this injustice had evidently | son, whose look of intense sympathy seemed 
wrought in him. I wondered that his serene| to make him think of his own suffering more 
soul should have been ruffled by it, and could | vividly than did the suffering itself. 

see that in its turn it had blinded him some-| Another day, when the pain was somewhat 
what to the real service which the brethren | relieved, he exclaimed, as his daughter entered 
of the Oratoire had rendered. On “that day,” | the room which the physician had just left— 
the compensations will be adjusted with an| “What honour! what joy! God has given me 
unerring appreciation of each one’s exact work. | grace, e nabling me once more to preach from 




















the honour—which undoubtedly belonged to | of heavenly things.” || 


I| weary months, the two last being one pro- || 
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this book ”—his hand was laid at that moment | with his tastes and talents; but stay till you 
on his Bible—* the glad tidings of the gospel|see him called to a passive endurance of 
on my deathbed!” suffering!’ God has summoned him to that 
A friend, as he passed out from a closing | now,” added Tronchin, “under our very eyes, 
interview, was overheard saying, in a kind of|at this moment; and in our eyes, too, His 
soliloguy—* What a halo of glory he has | servant is found faithful.” 
around him!” “Have you no doubts,” asked his son, one 
So unmurmuring was he, in the midst of day, with more affection than wisdom, “ no 
his great pain, that an attendant, an old | obscurity in your heart?” He glanced around 
artilleryman, overwhelmed with the grandeur| him and said—*“No, I am not alone! No, 
of his patience, said—‘“ Our master is no|there are no clouds over my sky—no clouds 
soldier running up to the guns—he walks into | over my sky.’ Twenty years before, in the 
them !”? |fulness of his physical energies, I had heard 
Some years ago, in Switzerland, I had|the dear old saint make a like, God-glorifying 
described to me by his surviving widow the confession. 
calm endurance of a son-in-law of Archbishop| A visitor came in; and, with a bright, tran- 
Whately’s under excruciating pain. An/quil smile, he said—“The Lord is with me, 
operation was performed; and Lieutenant |as I have ever known Him. I have always 
Wale smiled, just at the crisis of the agony. | accepted the entire gospel without disputing 
“Ah!” involuntarily exclaimed the surgeon, | either its commandments, its mysteries, or its 
himself a kind of sceptic, “Is this la pieté?”| promises. The Lord is faithful!” 
In the sick chamber at Vandewuvres might be| It was thus that this saintly “Great-heart ” 
witnessed day by day a like spectacle. “I|made all who approached him feel that his 
have just beheld,” said the physician, one day, | chamber was the very vestibule of heaven. 
on quitting it, “what I had often heard of| Within a few days of his departure, he asked 
but never saw before. Now I have seen it,| his eldest son to repeat to him the twenty- 
as I see this stick I carry in my hand.” third Psalm. Never using any language to 
“And what have you seen?” inquired al his father but Latin, he began it in that 
son. tongue. “No, in Hebrew,” interrupted Malan ; 
“Faith! faith!” replied the other, with | and, i in a low voice, he slowly recited it after 
much emotion; “the faith, not of a theologian, | | him. 
but of a Christian! I have seen it with my| The same self-possessed mental energy 
. }eneweee itself in the calmness with which 
| 








eyes! 
“id day, towards the end, his son was| about the same time he arranged the little 
lamenting his extreme suffering. “I do not| articles which each member of his family 
suffer one moment too long,” rejoined the} should have after his death. Among other 
dying man. “I say not that God allows it! | feng: Farsaqgen was his chapel, which, not wishing 
No, no! but God ordains it.” And he added | | it to be secularised, and finding he could not 

“Tt is that which gives one real consola- | have it continued to be dedicated | to the preach- 


tion.” | ing of the gospel, he directed to be taken 


Another day, as his son was speaking to | down. 
him of the heavenly glory, of dwelling for ever| His last slumber was on Saturday; and 
with the Lord, of the sight of Jesus his dear | during it he was observed to smile constantly, 
Master, he said, in a certain tone of surprise| his hands folded across his chest. On the 
— Why, God, heaven, glory, the § Saviour— | Sunday morning, his eldest daughter, as she 
these are the realities, the realities! Why/| entered the room, saluted him with the greet- 
employ them to work ourselves into an excite- | ing—* Father, this is the day when the. Lord 
ment? ‘hey are realities! it is this ’—hold- | | Jesus will receive you unto Himself.” 
ing up his poor, emaciated, paralyzed hand—}| The greeting, welcomed with a gracious 
“that passeth away.’ | smile, was prophetic. A little after mid- day, 

On one occasion, as Colonel Tronchin was|as he insensibly breathed his last sigh, his 
asked how he thought it was that so faithful a| face flushed with a sudden gleam, as if of 
servant should be left by his Lord to endure | ecstatic surprise. “Oh, how glorious! 
such _ protracted agony, that distinguished whispered a domestic, who was standing by, 
Christian remarked that it was explained by | “how glorious! Look, sir, look!” 
the very character of his career of active ser-| It seemed as if just then he was entering 
vice. “‘Ah!’ some people have said to me,”| the city gate. The welkin rang again ; for the 
he proceeded, “ when I have dilated upon his | pilgrim had reached home. Ries 
Christian energy, ‘Malan serves God with| It was the 8th of May, 1864, and in his 
courage and perseverance, because it agrees | seventy-seventh year. 
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On the following Tuesday, a goodly Cott | “Ever doth His love enfold us, 
pany assembled in the cemetery of Vandeu-| Ever will His grace ae 


vres, to lay to its rest, until the Lord should | This our hope and happiness, 
come, the worn out earthly tabernacle. Tears This our perfect blessedness, 
were shed, but they were scarcely tears of| Alleluia ! 
sorrow, for the victorious warrior had already | “Death, discrowned, can ne'er appal us, 
heard the Master’s “Well done!” and they From the grave He or us, 

: . . ° ss } e.ula . 
sympathized with him in his joy. Before they Death to His redeemed is life, 
left the quiet resting-place, they sang together Glory crowns their toil and strife, 
one of his own simple, triumphant hymns :— Alleluia!” 


THE FLETCHER FAMILY. 


| was reading the paper: “we shall not see our 
clerk back yet awhile.” 

“T THINK this Leslie seems inclined to give us | “Do you think it is the same, Grey?” 

the slip, sir,” said Mr. Thorpe’s head clerk,| “I should think there could not be much 

when Tuesday evening came, and George had | doubt about it, sir.” 

not appeared; “I was afraid it might be| “Goldenhall? Leslie—yes, of course it 

something of that sort when you gave him |must be our man; and we have been regu- 

leave to go.” larly taken in. It is intensely provoking to 
“Now, Grey, begging your pardon, you have one’s name brought into public in this 

thought no such thing. You were as eager | manner, as it is sure to be. I will take no 

as I was to comply with Sir Herbert’s request. more clerks of Mr. Ernest Carleton’s recom- 

I do not doubt the young fellow. But titled | mending, however.” 

friends are not met with every day; and if! ‘Do you suppose he kney, sir?” 

they asked him to stay another day, of course| “Knew! No, I should think not! The 

he could not refuse.” | fellow has imposed upon him as well as upon 
“Well, sir, of course, if you are satisfied, | the rest of us. Three yearsago! Why, what 

that is enough.” |a villain he must have been! ‘There is no 
But it was with a little self-satisfaction | knowing what else he may have been doing 

that Mr, Grey, the next morning, folded the | all this time.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE NEWS SPREADS. 


Wilmington Gazette—always published on “ You have taken us in sadly, Mr. Ernest,” 
Wednesday—so that the following paragraph | Mr. Thorpe said, when he and Ernest Carleton 
should meet Mr. Thorpe’s eye when he took | met in the course of the morning. “I took 
it up :— \this Leslie on your recommendation, and see 


what has come of it.” 

*T am very sorry, Mr. Thorpe, if you think 
‘Iam to blame in the matter. But do you 
| you not believe in repentance ? ” 


“ Forcery By a Crerk.—On Friday morning 
last, George Fletcher, alias Leslie, was taken up 
on a charge of forgery. It appears that, some 
three years ago, one of the cheques of the firm |? .. of bile’ 3 
of Carleton and Walford, Engineers, was tam- ating haa cgay sae 


pered with. The cheque for £10 was altered | h i Hut My im oy 1% ane add. a or I 
to £110; the thief thereby obtaining the | pry seem fsennge none. 7 menor, end talked 


£100. Suspicion fell on one of the clerks, |to him; and I firmly believe he is most truly 


but nothing could be proved until now, when promelhgeagetes Dagon J ~~ his sin: i, must, have 
the matter was brought home to this Fletcher. | atm . ev aren a asi wa" bear en 
The case was fully proved against him before pra? amet NP AE PRINS BOR 05: 
the magistrates on Saturday, and the young | fs mig tas I ; 
man is committed to take his trial at the next | we that Racal but one does not dis- 
assizes. Fletcher is between seven and eight st: t. y Ug eciaigt Pr 
and twenty. He was apprehended at Golden- | at: Be-ROpe NETS 8 nothing to discover ; 
hall, whither he had gone to escape detection.” | at least, let us give Fletcher ‘ he benefit of the 
doubt. He was led away in a moment of 
“There, sir!” said Grey, in a triumphant | weakness, Mr. Thorpe; so let us pity while 
tone ; he had lingered about while Mr. Thorpe | we blame him.” 
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“Well, Mr. Ernest, well, I am sure I am|there was nothing to break the train of his 
sorry for him: at the same time it was a/dismal thoughts but watching the shadow of 
very wrong thing to do.” the bars of his prison window slowly creeping 

“No one is more sensible of that than the/along the whitewashed wall; and he had 
offender, Mr. Thorpe; and I do think it will| watched that wearily four days already. 
be a life-long warning to him.” Ernest Carleton had been to see him that 

The Wilmington Gazette found its way to} morning, and spoken what comfort he could. 
Jack Carleton’s breakfast-table; and the news| But this afternoon he was to have another 
it contained caused the elder Mr. Carleton to | visitor. 
return home immediately. He walked into| The key turned in the lock, but he did not 
his own office about noon, to the surprise and look up; he was too heart-broken to care what 
dismay of Messrs. Walford and Smith. | became of him. 

Mr. Walford was busy writing in the private! “The prisoner is something sullen, sir,” the 
room ; too busy, it seemed, to give more than| turnkey said. 


a passing remark on the entrance of his part- | “Oh, I can manage him, I dare say;” and 
ner. Mr. Carleton, however, was in no mood | it was the voice of the elder Mr. Carleton that 
to brook delay. spoke. 


“Walford, I returned home on purpose to| George’s heart gave a great bound. If there 
talk to you; cannot you leave that, and listen | was one person he had wished to see it was 
to me?” Mr. Carleton; but still he did not look up until 

“Certainly, Mr. Carleton. I am at your/sure that the jailer had departed, and they 
service,” was the reply, in the politest of tones;| were alone together. Then, with a sudden 
and Mr. Walford put his pen into the inkstand, movement, he threw himself at Mr. Carleton’s 
and himself into an attitude of profound ati- | feet. 
tention. | “Oh, sir, can you forgive me?” 

“IT want to know the meaning of the para-| “ Hush, my poor fellow, do not kneel to me,” 
graph that appears in this morning’s paper.” | said Mr. Carleton, kindly, as he took him by 

“T think the meaning is pretty evident, the hand and raised him. “I have done that 
without any explanation. We have caught|long ago; and if I had been at home you 
the thief at last, and there is no doubt but he| would never have been here.” 
will be found guilty. You see I was right,| “But I did it, Mr. Carleton.” 

Carleton; it was Fletcher, after all.’’ “Tt is so long since that I should never 
“ How did you find it out?” | have moved in the matter; but Walford has 
“His own brother told me. And that is/| taken it up, and means to go through with it.” 

another thing in which I was not mistaken:| “Mr. Carleton,” said George, eagerly, “as 

he and our present Fletcher are brothers.|soon as ever I came back from Goldenhall, I 

But it was Smith who ferreted the matter | was coming to tell you all about it, I was 

out. Here is proof sufficient ;” and he handed | indeed. Would that I had done so long ago! 

Mr. Carleton a paper, on which several at-|I should have spared myself a°great deal of 

tempts had been made to copy his handwriting; | suffering. May I tell you now, sir?” 

the first so like George Fletcher’s, that it could | “Tell me anything that will relieve your 

not be mistaken. mind, George. I would fain help you if I 
Mr. Carleton turned it over in his hand for | could.” 

a minute without speaking. “ You remember giving me the cheque, Mr. 
“TI very much wish you had never moved} Carleton? that one was given to me, and 

in this matter at all, Walford. The thing was/ several more were given to others, Jameson 

done with and forgotten; why revive it?” among the number. Well, I was taking it all 

“Why? because the real forger was dis-| right to the bank, when unfortunately I met 
covered. He himself admitted that he did it; | Smith.” 
so how could I let the matter rest?” “ What Smith?” 

Mr. Carleton said no more just then; but| “The manager of the works, sir. I owed 
after a while he murmured, “ Poor Helen! poor} Smith some money, and he knew I was not 
Helen!” able to pay him; so he took me into a little 

George sat in his solitary cell in Wilming- | low public-house and made me drink, and then 
ton jail. Poor George! a great change had|he advised me to alter it. I did it, Mr. Carle- 
come over him since that pleasant day at|ton—I hardly knew at the time what I was 
Goldenhall. He looked ten years older; his} doing, but I did it. I ought not to have been 
eyes were red and bloodshot, for he had hardly | led astray, but I was; and there is no excuse 
slept since his arrival. He sat on the side of| for me.” 
his low bed, his face buried in his hands;| “Yes, my poor fellow, there is excuse, if it 
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be true what you tell me, and I do not doubt 
it. Clearly Smith was by far the greater 
villain—Smith, in whom we have all had such 
confidence. It is a strange business, but un- 
fortunately, as it was your hand that altered 
the cheque, I fear it must be you who will 
have to suffer for it. However, I shall do 
everything in my power to make your punish- 
ment as light as possible, you may be sure of 
that, both for your own sake and your 
sister’s.” 

““Ah, poor dear Helen,” said George, with 
changing colour; “she will feel it, though she 
has known it this long time. As for myself, 
Mr. Carleton, whatever is done to me cannot 
make me suffer much more than I have done 
all these years. But if I am sure of your for- 
giveness, I can bear a great deal; for it was 
you whom I wronged more than any one 
else.” 

“You may be assured of my forgiveness. 
I should not dare to hope for forgiveness 
myself if I were to cherish anger against a 
weak and erring fellow-creature. But you 
must not forget there is more than my for- 
giveness needed.” 

“Tf I had not sought and found the pardon 
of God,” said George, in a low, earnest tone, 
“TI should never have thought of confessing 
my guilt to you. But there is something 
further which I think you ought to know, Mr. 
Carleton.” 

And then, as briefly as possible, George 
related what had passed between himself and 
Smith, and what Smith wished him to do about 
the money. When he had finished, Mr. Carle- 
ton stood with his chin in his hand in per- 
plexed silence. It was a strange story, but 
he was almost ready to believe it; for George’s 
words seemed to carry truth with them, and 
yet it was difficult to think the man they had 
so trusted capable of suchathing. If George’s 
information was indeed correct, then they had 
been most grievously deceived in Smith, and 
had unsuspectingly trusted a most wily villain. 

Mr. Carleton was still in a state of doubt 
when the jailer returned, saying the time was 
expired, he could not allow the gentleman to 
remain longer. 

Mr. Carleton gave his hand to George. 

“Good-bye, Fletcher; I shall see you again 
before long.” 

Mr. Carleton had hardly regained his private 
room, he had not said one word to Mr. Walford 
on his late interview, when there was a low 
tap at the door, and Smith entered. 

“Could I speak to you a moment, if you 
please, sir?” he said, looking at Mr. Carleton. 

“Make haste, then,” replied his employer, 
sharply; “ my moments are valuable.” 


“T only wanted to ask, sir, if I might take 
a few days’ holiday. I did not like to ask 
until your return, but I thought perhaps I 
could be spared now.” 

“No, you cannot,” was the quick answer; 
“you will be wanted for this—this trial.” 

“But that will not be for weeks yet, Mr. 
Carleton; I shall be back long before then. 
My father is very ill in London, and he wishes 
to see me.” 

“T don’t care if ten fathers were ill! you 
shall not go, Smith; so now you have your 
answer. Go back and stick to your work.” 

Smith said no more, but closed the door, 
and retreated with a crestfallen air. 

“You need not call me lacking in the ‘ milk 
of human kindness’ now, Carleton,” said Mr. 
Walford, with a half-smile. “If that poor 
fellow had asked me to let him go and see a 
sick father, and I had refused, you would have 
scolded me pretty freely.” 

“There is no good in being kind to a villain,” 
said Mr. Carleton, conscious, however, of having 
been betrayed into a rather unbecoming warmth 
of temper; “if you knew what I know about 
Smith, you would have given him a rougher 
answer than I did.” 

“ And what do you know?” 

“That Smith is a villain, and we have been 
trusting him blindly. Why, it was he, and no 
other, who persuaded George Fletcher to alter 
the cheque; so that he is the real furger, only 
I am afraid the law cannot lay hold on him for 
it.” 


reply. 
“And another thing. He tried to tempt 
George to help him to break open this safe 


himself out of the safe to buy land in Australia. 


one penny of his, not a penny.” 

“ He cannot break the safe,”’ replied Walford, 
coolly; “it is one of Chubb’s locks, and is safe 
enough.” 

“ But only think of the plan, Walford! and 
then you find fault with me because I won’t 
give the fellow a holiday, so that he may make 
straight off with our money.” 

“ And you really believe it all, Carleton?” 
said Mr. Walford, with a low, scornful laugh. 
“ Why, it is the most barefaced lie I ever came 
across! Of course George Fletcher wants to 
make out Smith helped him to forge—of course 
he does! and this other story about the money 
and the safe is a very weak, shallow invéntion ; 
if Smith was really the fellow this Fletcher 
wishes to make him out to be, I give him 





“No, I should think not,” was the quiet | 


here, on some plausible pretence or other that | 
he invented, that we had money of his, and | 
he did not like to ask for it, but meant to help | 
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credit for finding out a better way of obtaining 
money than by trying an impregnable safe. 
Fletcher will have to undergo a trial for libel 
as well as forgery, if he does not take care.” 

“ At all events, true or false, we must keep 
a strict watch upon Smith.” 

“T shall not watch him. Let him or any 
one else try the safe; the £7,000 we put in 
the other day is there, and will be there until 
we find the key and take it out.” 

“Ah! Smith may have found the key.” 

“Tf he had, he would have brought it straight 
to us; he is as concerned as we are about the 
loss. No, I will not doubt him because a 
known criminal chooses to try to blacken his 
character. If he were the fellow Fletcher 
wishes to make him out to be, do you not think 
we should have discovered it all these years, 
when we have trusted him with unlimited 
confidence ? ”’ 

“ Well, I cannot doubt the truth of George’s 
statement; and all I can say is, we ought to 
watch him.” 

“Then you must do it yourself, Carleton; 
for I will not stoop so low as to suspect him. 
Come, take my advice—you must own that 
my judgment is right sometimes—let Smith 
go to see his father. I am sure you would 
not like the responsibility of having kept a son 
away from his father’s death-bed.” 

“T shall not let him go at present, most 
certainly. I wish you had never meddled in 
this business.” 

“Oh, a few years’ penal servitude will do 
Fletcher no harm.” 

The next afternoon Smith appeared again 
before Mr. Carleton, with a look of sadness 
upon his face. 

Mr. Carleton’s wrath had had time to cool; 
and he had begun to think that, after all, 
George might have erred in his statement; so 
that he was ready to listen to the young man 
before him with rather more patience than he 
had done the previous day. 

“T am very sorry to trouble you again, sir; 
but I have had another letter this morning, 
and my father is much worse; indeed ”—and 
Smith paused as if to repress his emotion,—“ I 
may not be in time to see him if Ido not go 
soon.” 

“ Of course you can go,—can he not, Carle- 
ton,” put in Mr. Walford ; “one who has served 
us so faithfully as Smith can surely be spared 
in a case of necessity like this.” 

“This is Thursday; you must be back by 
Monday night,” said Mr. Carleton, giving way 
in spite of his better judgment; for it did seem 
a cruel thing to keep him from his father’s 
death-bed. 


“Thank, you, sir. I shall go by the night 





train, then. I will leave the accounts as 
straight as I can; and I think Carr will have 
no difficulty in superintending the men in my 
absence.” 

Smith stayed late; he was left last in the 
office, after every one else had gone. 

Why did he so cautiously open the door of 
his superior’s private room? The lost key 
was in his hand, and the lock of the safe 
yielded easily and noiselessly to it. Yes, there 
lay the notes that had been placed there by 
Mr. Walford. Smith seized them, and rapidly 
counted them over; their amount was far more 
than he had dared to hope, and a smile of satis- 
faction crossed his face; but he thrust them 


the safe again. He paused to put away a few 
papers in the office, and then took his hat and 
went out. 

a deep well. There was a sudden splashing 
sound. 


more,” he said to himself, as the key sank to 
the bottom; “Messrs. Carleton and Walford 
will not miss their property until too late to 
find it.” 

And then he turned away back to his 


the night train for London. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE NEWS REACHES 


HALL. 


No tidings of George had come to Goldenhall. 


would reach them; and evening after evening 
brought nothing but disappointment. But she 
was not going to doubt him, not she. Her 
father fretted and fumed over his late guest’s 
rude and uncourteous behaviour; and even 
Reginald was inclined to blame him; but 
Nellie was sure there was some good reason 
for it all, and they must wait for an explana- 
tion. 

But life seemed peculiarly flat and dull 
during those few days, she could settle to 
nothing. In vain Mrs. Sympson urged her to 
continue her usual employments; if she took 
up drawing or music, it was but to lay them 
down again in a moment in disgust. Nellie 
told herself it was the suspense that was try- 
ing her; if she knew the worst she could 
bear it better, she thought. 

Sir Herbert was constantly denouncing 
George as a deceiver and impostor. 

Poor Nellie! she was beginning early to 
learn the truth that life is not all sunshine 





without a cloud. 





hastily into his pocket, and closed and locked 


But he stopped in the yard, by the side of | 


“There! no one can find and use you-any | 


lodgings; and then or to the station to catch | 


Day after day had Nellie risen with the hope | 
that before night some word of explanation | 
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But the uncertainty of doubt was soon to 
end. 

It was Wednesday morning, and the letter- 
bag was brought as usual to the breakfast- 
table. Sir Herbert threw the Wilmington 
Gazette to Nellie unopened, saying,— 

“You may find something there to interest 
you, Nell.” 

Nellie opened the paper listlessly, hardly 
caring for anything she might meet with there, 
when her eye fell upon the paragraph that 
startled more than one person that morning. 
She read it through twice, with difficulty sup- 
pressing any outward signs of agitation; and 
then she busied herself professedly by looking 
over the rest of the paper. But the name of 
George Fletcher seemed to meet her every- 
where. 

At length Sir Herbert, having read through 
his letters, stretched out his hand for the 
paper. Nellie passed it to him silently. 

“ Any news, Nell ?” 

But she could not answer; she could only 
hope that her face was not speaking too plainly 
for itself. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Sir Herbert, in surprise, 
“here is news, certainly. Listen, Nell, Reggie,— 
this is the reason our worthy friend George 
Fletcher left us so suddenly ;” and he went on 
to read. 

“Tt is false, papa !” said Nellie, “ George is 


*innocent.” 


“ Nonsense, Nell!” said her father. “ Why, 
it says the crime has been proved against him. 
Don’t let your absurd fancy carry away your 
judgment.” 

“ Papa, he saved Reggie’s life!” said Nellie, 
in a low, fervent tone. 

“Yes, he did; I don’t forget that, child. 
But I think our debt on that score has been 
paid by receiving a deceiver under our roof. 
He is no relation of ours; I should scorn to 
own him! and from henceforth I do not wish 
to hear his name mentioned : let it be as if we 
had never known him. A forger to claim 
relationship with us, preposterous !” 

Reggie had not spoken until now; but he 
looked up and said, distinctly and firmly,— 

“ Whatever my friend George did in years 
past, he is a true, good man now.” 

“So that is your opinion, Reggie; but let 
me tell you it is not mine. I do not hold a 
man true who comes and insinuates himself 
into your acquaintance, and all the time he is 
arogue. But we will not discuss the point. 
George Fletcher is nothing to us, and the 
law will take care of him for some years, no 
doubt.” 

Nellie could not listen any more. She stole 
away up into her own room, and sitting down 


on a chair by the window, buried her face in 
her hands. She shed no tears, but she set 
herself to look this trouble steadily in the face. 
She had not guessed until now how deep down 
in her heart this new cousin had crept; and 
should she never see him more? had it come 
to that P 

In the midst of her trouble there came to 
Nellie’s mind words that Helen—his sister— 
had spoken to her, so long ago it seemed now. 
“ What time I am afraid I will trust in Thee.” 

Nellie had been trying to learn that trust of 
late. If this trial came from a Father’s hand 
she must not rebel. She threw herself on her 
knees beside her bed, and long did she remain 
there. But when she rose there was an ex- 
pression of submission on her face, for the 
grace she had been asking for had been granted. 
She would try and think that this trouble was 
for her good—for the good of both,—and for 
the rest, she should always believe in George, 
whatever others said of him. 

That afternoon, when Nellie went into the 
village to see one or two sick people, they re- 
marked that they had never seen Miss Nellie 
so gentle and sympathizing; and so the trial 
was bringing forth fruit already. So true it is 
that those who have suffered themselves know 
best how to comfort a fellow-sufferer. 

But Nellie was to have a little bit of comfort 
herself before the day was past. 

Instead of going as usual from the dinner- 
table into the drawing-room, she passed out 
alone into the garden, for she felt as if she 
could not bear to listen to Mrs. Sympson’s 
trivial remarks. While there a tiny letter 
was brought to her; it had been mislaid at 
the post office since morning. Nellie seized 
it and opened it eagerly. It was from George. 

“Nellie,” it said, “you will know it all by 
this time: judge me as gently as youcan. I 
did it; yes, you must know that Idid it. But 
if sin can be washed away—and we are sure 
that it can—lI do believe the guilt of mine has 
been cancelled. But the punishment remains, 
and it is probable that you and I shall never 
meet again. Forget me then, Nellie; or only 
remember me as one who is most truly and 
heartily sorry for what he has done. Good- 
bye, and God bless you. As long as life lasts 
your cousin George will remember his pleasant 
intercourse with you. Ask Sir Herbert not 
to be hard upon me. I sinned; but I was 
sorely, sorely tempted. Once more, good-bye.” 

The letter was dated Wilmington jail; Nellie 
shed a flood of tears over it. Oh, if she were 
only by his side to comfort him! As for for- 
getting him, that was utterly impossible; how 
she wished he could know that! Then she 





thought of sending him a line to tell him how 
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much she felt for him; but she would not do 
that without her father’s consent, or at least 
without his knowledge. So in the end she 
came to the conclusion to show this letter of 
George’s to Sir Herbert, and hear what he 
thought of it. A little calmed by this deter- 
mination she returned to the drawing-room. 
Sir Herbert and Reginald were playing 
chess, and scarcely looked up from their game 
on her entrance, so she took up her work and 
retired to a far window; but the work lay idly 
on her lap, for her thoughts had travelled back 
to that day week, when another than Reggie 


where ? in the desolation of a prison. 

“Papa,” she said, as she put her arms round 
his neck to bid him good night, “ will you come 
into the library for a minute? I want to speak 
to you.” 

“Nay, Nell, cannot you speak out here? 
You must not move the gouty old gentleman 
more than is necessary.” 

“T am going, Nell,” said Reggie, rising; 
“and here is Mrs. Sympson off too.” 

“Now, Nell, what is it?” said Sir Herbert, 
putting his arm round his daughter when they 
were alone. 

“T wanted to show you this, papa, it only 
came to-night,” replied Nellie, putting the 
letter into his hand. 

Sir Herbert read it through with a frown | 
upon his brow. 

“ So this is another of this fellow’s dishonour- 
able proceedings, to write to you.” 

“ Papa,” exclaimed Nellie, her face all aflame | 
with indignation, “he is not dishonourabie! | 
You have been blaming him because he never | 
wrote; and now when he has written, you| 
blame him still.” 

“ Why could he not write to me P” 

“ Because he knew you would, as he says, 
be hard upon him. You are hard upon him, | 
papa.” 

“He says himself he did the deed.” 

“Yes, he confesses, he does not deny it; but, 
papa, he has repented. Oh, will you not try | 
all you can to get him off? You—Sir Herbert | 
—might have some influence with the magis- 
trates. Oh, will you not use it P” | 

“ Nellie,” said Sir Herbert, turning a grave, 
searching look upon his daughter, “ you care 
for this young man more than as a cousin?” 

Nellie’s face glowed; but she raised her 
eyes as she replied, in a quiet, firm tone,— 

“ Yes, papa; I love him.” 

Sir Herbert started. 

“Unsay those words, Cornelia, 
sternly. 

“Papa, I cannot,” was the reply, in the 
same firm tone. 








” 


he said, 





“Then let me tell you, Cornelia, that though 
a forger must needs be your cousin—we cannot 
alter that, I suppose—with my consent he 
shall never be anything nearer.” 

“He does not ask it, papa; I do not even 
know that he wishes it. But you will do what 
you can for him; you will not let him be con- 
demned? Oh, papa, you will not be un- 
merciful ? ” : 

“T do not know that I have the power to do 
anything, child; but I will try on one condi- 
tion, that you will forget that you have ever 
known him; he is not worthy of you, Nellie.” 

“Papa, it is impossible! I will try to be 
patient ; but for anything else, I cannot do it.” 

“Then I shall not move a finger in tke 
matter. The young man richly deserves what- 
ever punishment the law gives him.” 

“Oh, papa, do not be harsh; ” and Nellie’s 
eyes filled. “Remember my namesake Cor- 
nelia.”’ 

“Nonsense, Nellie! be sensible, child. If 
I thought this would bring you any good, I 
would not oppose it; but what happiness could 
you expect with a felon? Go to bed, and sleep 
away this foolish fancy. It will soon cease if 
you do not seek to cherish it.” 

Nellie shook her head; she knew the fancy 
would last her life. 

“Papa,” she whispered, “may I not write 
just one line in answer to this? ” 

“ What, and send it to the jail? Most as- 
suredly not, Nellie. The letter requires no 
answer ; it was a piece of presumption on the 
writer’s part to send it, and I beg you will 
hold no communication whatever with him.” 

“T will try to be obedient, papa; but oh! it 
will be hard work.” 

“ Nay, Nellie, not so hard as you think; 
you will get over it ina day or two; but Iam 
very sorry George ever came here. Now 
good night, and think no more of this. You 
must not think me harsh, child; indeed, I am 
only acting for your good.” 

And Sir Herbert kissed his daughter kindly 
ere he sent her away. 

But at last Nellie thought he had not for- 
bidden her writing to Helen on the subject; 
and before she slept she had penned a hearty, 
enthusiastic little epistle, over which many 
tears had fallen. 

There was yet another to whom the tidings 
of that day’s paper brought excitement; and 
this time it was of a pleasurable cast. 

Joe Jameson had been lingering about the 
kitchen-garden after his day’s work was done, 
in the hope of having a word with his sister 
Ruth. At last he caught a glimpse of her 
modest face looking out at the back door. 

“Here, Ruth, Ruth!” he called, eagerly, 
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“step out a minute; I have something to tell| “Be you Miss Fletcher ? ” 
you.” “ What do you want with Miss Fletcher ?” 


“ Be you Miss Fletcher?” repeated the boy, 
with dogged determination. 

“ Supposing I were to say I was, what 
then ?” 





Ruth came up to where he stood, and Joe 
drew the newspaper out of his pocket. 
“The gardener lent me this to look at; and 
I have found something that will surprise you 























as it did: me. 


relation’ too. But it is proved against him; 
and so I am proved innocent.” 
“ Let’me see what it says,” said Ruth. 


Joe pointed to the paragraph, and Ruth 


read it while he looked over her shoulder. 


“ There, it is plainenough, Ruth. But only 


think of him keeping it secret all this time. I 


wonder how it came out now P’’ 

“He must have been very unhappy,” said 
Ruth, thoughtfally. 

“ But, Ruth; are you not glad it is found 
out for my sake ?” 

“Very glad, Joe. But then, you know, I 
never believed’ you did it.” 

“No, but.my father did. But he: will know 
now that I spoke the truth.. Oh, Ruth, I am 
so glad.” 

“Yes, Joe dear, it has been a great trial, I 
know; but if is over now. And Mr. Fletcher’s 
is to come yet.” 

“ Yes, and I almost wonder at Mr. Carleton 
prosecuting him. I guess it is Mr. Walford’s 
doing.” 

“TI am very: sorry for Miss Nellie,” 
Ruth; “I am sure she-will feel it.” 


said 


CHAPTER XXXIII.— BANKS TRIES TO MAKE MISCHIEF. 


Ir was Tuesday evening in that same week; 

the day when George ought: to have: returned 
to Mr. Thorpe’s, and:Helen fully expected: that 
he had done so, as of course she was still ig- 
norant of what had befallen him... Mr. Walford 
kept the matter quite close until Wednesday’s 
Gazette made it public. 

Mrs. Featherstone was something better 
than she had been the last few days, and Helen 
had gone to spend the evening with Nora 
Carleton, who was. prevented by a slight indis- 
position from accompanying her mother and 
brother to a party. 

Banks had been out on an errand for her 
mistress, and was nearing her own door on her 
return, when a little ragged urchin darted out 
from the shelter of a neighbouring porch, and 
confronted her. 

“Mercy on us! how you startled me!” ex- 
claimed Banks, with a little scream, “you 
young rascal!” 


The forgery is all found out, 
Ruth; and’ who do: you think did it? not I, 
as I told you all along; but Mr. Fletcher, the 
gentleman:that was here last week! it seems 
very strange altogether, and he the master’s 


“Why, then, I should give you this here 
letter. I was to give it into Miss Fletcher’s 
own hands.” 

« Let me have it, then. Where does it come 
from P” 

“That warn’t part of my errand. 
if you look inside, it ’ll tell you.” 

With that the boy ran off, leaving the note 
with Banks. She turned it over and over, but 
it bore no address; the outside was crumpled 
and soiled by its contact with the boy’s dirty 
hands. 

“I wonder what you are up to, Miss 
Fletcher? ” said Banks to herself. ‘“ There’s 
been some mystery going on for a good while ; 
I have half a mind to’open this and see what 
it is.’ 

But she did not do it then; she put it into 
her pocket; and went in to report her errand 
to her mistress. But Mrs. Featherstone was 
sleeping, and she stole noiselessly out again 
without disturbing her. | 

When alone in her own room Banks drew 
the note out of her pocket. 

“Tt has no direction; I might think it 
meant me just as well as Miss Fletcher. It 
was given to me,'so I shall open it.” 

The cover was soon torn off; but the writing 
inside was not very legible, and it was with 
difficulty she could decipher, it; she made it 
out at last, however. 

It was dated Wilmington jail, and ran as 
follows :— 

“Tt is all over with me, Helen; you will see 
by the head ofthis where I am. I was taken at 
Goldenhall on Friday. Ifit were not for you, I 
should be almost glad that my crime is known, 
and that all need for secrecy is at an end. Is 
it tod much to ask youto come tome? None 
other can comfort, as you can, your most un- | 
worthy brother,—Gzorce FLEetcuer.” 

Banks wondered still more after she had 
read the letter than she had done before. 
“Crime? What crime can it be? I do 
wish he had put that in. Murder, no doubt. 
Yes, Helen Fletcher’s brother has committed 
murder; that has been her secret. Ah, Miss 
Fletcher, you have got to the soft side of your 
mistress, but I will be even with you yet.” 

At that moment Mrs. Featherstone’s bell 
rung rather sharply; and Banks, thrusting 
the letter back into her pocket, hastened down- 
stairs. 


I reckon, 











“ Banks, where is the parcel I sent you for P”’ 
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Banks took it from a side table, and laid it|be some dark secret which Helen had kept 


before her mistress. 


“T brought it in, ma’am, but you were sleep- 


ing.” 


Mrs. Featherstone tried to untie the string, 
but the exertion was too much for her; and, 
leaning back on the sofa, she bade Banks open 


it. 


“ Miss Fletcher is not here then, ma’am ?” 





shut up in her own breast. Her past life 
might not have been so irreproachable as it 
appeared to be. She wished she had let 
Banks tell her all. She knew “to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed.” 
Banks, in her own chamber, was once more 


| summoned by her mistress’s bell. 


“You had better light the gas, Banks, it is 


she said, as she cut the string and displayed | getting dusk.” 


the article she had been purchasing. 


Banks lingered over her work. The burners 


“No; she has gone to Mr. Carleton’s; but) could not be in very good order to-night; but 
she will not be very long now, I dare say.) she had almost finished before Mrs. Feather- 


You may leave those things there until she 


returns, Banks.” 


stone spoke again. 
“ Banks, you said something about crime; 


Banks looked up with a half-smile on her | what did you mean?” 


face. 


“Do you believe Miss Fletcher always goes 
to Mr. Carleton’s when she says she does, 


ma’am ?” 

“ Why, of course. Where else must she go? 
She knows no one else in Wilmington.” 

“Dear mistress,” and Banks spoke in a 
tone of true yet respectful affection, “Miss 
Fletcher is deceiving you; I have long seen 
that. But I felt it was scarcely my place to 
speak of it when you did not discover it for 
yourself. But, ma’am, I must speak now. 
Miss Fletcher has other acquaintances in 
Wilmington, and those of a not very creditable 
sort. She has been very close about her own 
affairs, I know; she has managed to keep her 
secret well; but crime cannot always be hid 
Mrs. Featherstone drew herself up, and 
looked sternly at her maid. 

“Banks, I will not hear another word! 
Miss Fletcher is good and true, and dear to me 
as a daughter; and I will not have you speak 
against her. Leave the room.” 

Submissively Banks obeyed ; but she knew 
she had left the arrow of suspicion behind her 
that would rankle in the heart of her mistress. 
She was right; she had. 

Mrs. Featherstone lay on the sofa by the 
window, watching the fading light of the sum- 
mer evening; and as she lay, Banks’ words 
came back to her. At first she put them re- 
solutely from her; she would not believe any- 
thing against Helen, whatever Banks chose to 
say. But by and by there came the thought, 
What did she really know about the girl who 
had come and wound herself round her heart 
till she had become the one thing in the wide 
world that she loved? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Helen had told her no word about 
herself, given her no confidence; to be sure, 
she had never asked her; but, in love such as 
theirs, it should be given unasked. 

Banks had spoken of crime. There might 

Il. 





The words were spoken carelessly, but 
Banks was not deceived; and an exulting 
smile of triumph came over her face. Her 
scheme was working well. 

“Oh, it was about Miss Fletcher, ma’am. 
You perhaps did not know that she had a 
brother, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, he has been here often.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean him, raa’am; he is 
respectable enough, I dare say. But the other 
one is a disgrace to society—a regular bad 
one, ma’am; and he is at this present moment, 
to my certain knowledge, confined in Wilming- 
ton jail; and I don’t doubt Miss Fletcher has |; 
gone there to see him; she is his accomplice, 
and has been this long time.” 

“Wilmington jail! Helen!” almost shrieked 
Mrs. Featherstone. “You cannot mean it! 
You must be mistaken, Banks !” 

“T am not mistaken, ma’am. George 
Fletcher, Helen Fletcher’s brother, is there; 
and if you ask her she won’t dare to deny it, 
or at least that he deserves to be there, she 
has known that long enough. It will be all 
over the town in a few days; she won’t be 
able to keep the secret now. And you know, 
ma'am, murder is such a dreadful thing, 
that de 

But Banks was stopped by her mistress’s 
white face and quivering limbs; she was 
almost fainting. Banks dashed a glass of 
water over her that was standing near, and 
that revived her a little. 

“You should not tell me such dreadful 
things, Banks,” she whispered, “I cannot 
bear it.” 

“The truth might have come with a greater 
shock if I had not told it you, ma’am.” 

“Bring my vinaigrette from my dressing- 
table,” Mrs. Featherstone said. 

Banks rather hesitated about leaving her; 
but the chamber was close by, and she could 
be back in a minute. 

But during that 
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minute the hall door 
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opened, and Helen ran quickly up-stairs and 
entered the drawing-room just as Banks re- 
turned. 

“Dear Mrs. Featherstone, you are ill, and 
have wanted me. It was thoughtless of me 
to remain so long.” 

But her mistress shrank from her almost in 
horror. She to come from the jail straight up 
to her was more than she could bear. 

“Go away,” she said, stretching out both 
hands as if to keep her from her. “I am 
going to bed. Banks will attend me. I do 
not want you. Go and take off your things.” 

But Helen had thrown off hat and shawl 
already; and she said, soothingly,— 

“Tam quite ready, see, dear Mrs. Feather- 
stone; and I am sure the seoner you are at 
rest the better. Lean on me; you are hardly 
able to walk.” 

But Banks came forward and interposed. 

“Mrs. Featherstone wishes me to attend 
her, don’t you see, Miss Fletcher?” she said, 
almost insolently. “If I had been told to go, 
I should have obeyed.” 

Helen looked surprised, but said nothing, 
only stood passive while Banks put her arm 
round her mistress and led her away. 

At the door the maid turned. It was her 
hour of power, and she could not forbear cast- 
ing a look of triumph on her rival. But it was 
lost upon Helen, for her eyes were bent upon 
the floor, and she was absently playing with 
the string of her hat. The closing of Mrs. 
Featherstone’s chamber door roused her, and 
she slowly mounted the stairs to her own 
room. She could not understand it; but it 
was evident that Mrs. Featherstone hadchanged 
towards her during her absence; the why and 
the wherefore of the change remained to be 
seen. 

Susie was waiting for her, and sprang 
eagerly to the door to meet her. Whatever 
change had taken place in the mistress, there 
was none in the young servant’s dévoted affec- 
tion; and a half-hour’s talk with her soothed 
Helen’s ruffled spirit. At the end of that time 
she went down again. 

All was silent in Mrs. Featherstone’s room, 
and her gentle knock at the door was not re- 
sponded to, so she opened it and went in. 
The gas was burning low, and the curtain was 
drawn round the bed to shade its occupant 
from the light. Helen went softly up. 

“Are you better, dear Mrs. Featherstone ?” 
she asked. But there was no answer and no 
movement to show that the question was even 
heard. 


tell her what she had done, and how she had 
been so unfortunate as to offend her. 

“She had not offended her,’’ Mrs. Feather- 
stone replied, “only she had been too trustful, 
and must take the consequences.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Featherstone!” said Helen, im- 
ploringly, “please do not speak to me so coldly. 
You are almost my only friend. What must 
I do if you turn from me?” 

“Ts not confidence necessary for true friend- 
ship, Helen?” Mrs. Featherstone asked, turn- 
ing her face towards her companion. ‘ Where 
have you been?” 

“To Mr. Carleton’s,” replied Helen, sur- 
prised at the question. “Did you not know 
that, Mrs. Featherstone P’’ 

“ And nowhere else ?” 

“Certainly not. Where do you suppose I 
should go?” : 

Mrs. Featherstone did not answer; she lay 
looking at Helen for a minute, and then, with 
a sudden impulse, she drew down her head till 
it lay beside hers on the pillow, and kissed her 
repeatedly. 

“Helen, my darling, I cannot help it! I 
must love you, wise or foolish, you are far down 
in my heart, and I cannot turn you out.” 

‘Why need you wish, dear Mrs. Feather- 
stone?” 

“I do not wish. But oh, Helen, why will 
you not trustme? You tell me nothing about 
yourself.” 

“ Because there is nothing worth telling,” 
replied Helen, with a smile. 

“ Nothing, Helen? Think. Suppose I have 
heard from others what you would not wish 
me to know. Is there no secret you have been 
guarding with jealous care? ” 

Helen was silent. Mrs. Featherstone was 
gazing at her so intently that even in the 
dim light she could see her fast changing 
colour. 

“TI do not press for your confidence, Helen ; 
only, where it is not given, you must not 
blame me if I cannot trust you as formerly.” 

“Will you tell me what you have heard, 
and from, whom, Mrs. Featherstone? ”’ 

“ Nay, it matters not what I have heard, 
child. If you can tell me there is nothing to 
hear, it will be all right; if not, let the matter 
rest.” , 

Helen was silent for a minute or two; then 
she said thoughtfully,— 

“Tf there is a secret, it is not mine. I 
would tell you all if I could, Mrs. Feather- 
stone; but my promise to my dead father is 
binding. You would not have me break that ? ” 




















Helen could bear it no longer. She sank 
on her knees by the bed, and, taking one of 
Mrs. Featherstone’s hauds, implored her to 


“No. I will believe you are true, in spite 
| of everything, Helen. Only, when they spoke 
| of crime re 
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| bad for you, dear Mrs. Featherstone. 


| table by the bed; for it was her usual practice 


| ence upon both their hearts ; 


| but Helen sadly felt, as she went to her own 


| could only be thoroughly satisfied by a full 
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“Orime!” repeated Helen, hastily; “who 
spoke of crime ?” 

“They said your brother was in jail 
for ‘s 

“What, George? oh, surely, surely it has 
not come to that!” burst from Helen, with a 
low wail. 

“ Nay, my dear, I did not mean to pain you 
thus. I heard so, but it may not be true. 





tell Mrs. Featherstone everything when morn- 
ing came. 

But why wait for morning? Why not tell 
her now? whispered an impulse which Helen 
could not resist. So she opened the door 
of her room and stole softly down in the 
dark. 

Mrs. Featherstone was wakeful, and atten- 
tive to the slightest sound; and she started 


You have not been to see him then, Helen?” | up the moment Helen laid her hand on the 
“ Indeed not, Mrs. Featherstone. I suppose handle of the door. 


Banks has been telling you all this. 
to-night, perhaps I may to-morrow. I must 
think whether I ought.” 

“Nay, my dear, do not say any more about | 
it; I am ashamed of my suspicions; I trust you | 
entirely. I had need, for you have been a) 
great blessing and comfort to me, Helen.” | 

“T am sure all this exciting talk is very) 
Let me | 
read to you, and then perhaps you will settle | 


to sleep.” 
Helen took up the Bible that lay on a small 


to read a few verses to Mrs. Featherstone the 
last thing before leaving her for the night. 
The words of Scripture had a soothing influ- 
and the good 
night between them was even more cordial 
and affectionate than usual. 

The cloud had dispersed for the present; 


room, that suspicion was only lulled, and might 
rise again atany moment. Mrs. Featherstone 


confession; and Helen doubted exceedingly if 
she ought to give her that. Another thought 
troubled her too: what if it were true, and 
George really in prison? he meant to tell all 


It is| 
partly true; but I cannot tell you about it| 








to Mr. Carleton immediately on his return. She 


| did not think Mr. Carleton would do anything 
but grant complete forgiveness; but he might 


have taken a contrary part. And then she 
remembered that he was not at home, so that | 
George could not, as yet, have taken any steps 
in the matter. 

Ah, she was feeling the truth of the poet’s 
words,— 





‘*A lie which is half the truth is ever the blackest | 
of lies; 
A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright, 
But a lie which is half the truth is a harder matter 
to fight.” 
Long did Helen sit by her open window 
that night, thinking, thinking all the while; 
she could not settle to sleep, so it was useless | 








“My dear, is that you? I am glad you 
have come. I have been wishing for you.” 

“Dear Mrs. Featherstone, I have come to 
tell you everything, if you care to hear, and if 
it will not do you harm to listen. I think I 
ought; but perhaps by to-morrow I shall have 
changed my mind, so I will tell you while I 
can.” 

“And you think you will not. repent it, 
Helen ?” 

“No, I hope not. You, who have been so 
good to me, ought to know all, if you care to 
know.” 

And Helen knelt down beside the bed, and 
began at the very beginning of their troubles, 
before her mother’s death; then of their care 
and anxiety for George; and, later, for her 
father; and of the sad story he had told her 
before his death; then of their struggle since, 
and how she hoped that George was really 
getting forward now; and that she had been 
working hard to earn the money to free him; 
it would take her long yet, but she was looking 
forward to the time when she could carry the 
money to Mr. Carleton, and tell George the 
joyful tidings that he was free. 

Mrs. Featherstone did not interrupt her 
once, but she pressed the hand she held very 
gently now and then, in token of her sympathy. 
She was silent too for a little while when 
Helen had ended ; then she said,— 

“Thank you, my darling; it has been a 
painful effort for you, but I am glad you have 
told me. Do not trouble yourself about the 
money, it shall be paid very soon, and then 
your brother will be free, and you will have 
that dreadful load off your mind.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Featherstone, I did not tell it you 
for that. I promised my father not to rest 
until it was done, and I am working hard for 

“ And you must let me help you, Helen, for 
I look upon you as a dear daughter. You do 
not know what good you have done me; and 
I would fain help you in any way I can.” 

“Thank you, dear friend; but I must not 
be unmindfual of you, and I am sure all this 
talking so late is very bud for you. Do try to 


going to bed. At length she determined to | sleep, and I will lie down beside you.” 
| 
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No, love, no; I shall sleep much better 
alone; leave me, and go back to your own 
room. And remember I trust you perfectly, 
Helen; Banks tried to make mischief between 
us, but she has only succeeded in uniting us 
more closely.” 

Helen again begged that she might remain 
with her, but Mrs. Featherstone would not 
hear of it; and she had reached the door, when 
she was called back. 

“ Helen, will you let me hear you call me 
mother ?” 

Helen bent over her and kissed her fer- 
vently. 

“Dear mother, if my own mother can see 
us now, she will thank you for the love and 
kindness you have given to her child.” 

“T have received more than I have given,” 
said Mrs. Featherstone, as she murmured 
blessings upon Helen. “ But good-bye, my dar- 
ling, I must not keep you longer; I think I 
shall sleep now.” 

It was with a thankful heart that Helen 
at length returned to her own room. Her 
troubles seemed to be almost over now, for she 
had found a friend who would be as a mother 
to her, and who would help her poor unfortu- 
nate brother back into the paths of virtue and 
peace. And ere she sank to sleep she did not 
forget to thank the Giver of all good for 
having put it into Mrs. Featherstone’s heart 
to behave thus towards her. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.——MORE TROUBLES. 


HELEN was roused from a sound slumber at a 
late hour the next morning by a loud piercing 
scream, that resounded through the house; 
she started up and rubbed her eyes, to make 
sure she was awake, and not dreaming; but 
in another minute the door of her room was 
burst open, and Banks rushed in, crying out,— 

“Oh, Miss Fletcher, my poor mistress !” 
and then she threw herself on the floor, sob- 
bing and moaning piteously. 

Helen was alarmed, and rose immediately. 

“Come, Banks,’ she said, “command your- 
self, and tell me what is the matter.” 

And at length by dint of scolding and coax- 
ing she drew from Banks, with a great deal of 
sobbing, that she had waited so long for her 
mistress’s bell that morning, that at last she 
had ventured into the room, and had found 
her lying motionless, with her eyes wide open, 
hearing and knowing nothing. She was so 
terrified that she uttered the scream which 
had aroused Helen. 

Helen hastened immediately to Mrs. Feather- 
stone’s bedside, and found her as Banks had 
described. She spoke, but there was no 





answer; and no motion, only the incessant 
moving and rolling of the eyes backward and 
forward. 

Helen’s alarm did not prevent her from 
acting to the best of her judgment; there was 
no one else to do anything. Banks went about 
the house, wringing her hands, and crying, 
“T have killed my mistress !”’ 

Helen sent straight off for the doctor, and 
then, having done what she could for Mrs. 
Featherstone, she sat down beside her to wait 
for his coming. She reproached herself for 
having left her the last night; but she had 
done it for the best, and her presence would 


not have prevented the illness from coming’ 


on. 

The doctor came, and shook his head. It 
was a severe attack upon the brain, and there 
was no hope of recovery. Mrs. Featherstone 
might linger for hours, or it might be for days, 
and there might be a gleam of consciousness 
before the end, but anything further was hope- 
less; he could do nothing for her, so he did 
not stay. 

Helen was left to watch alone, for Banks 
carried herself and her one cry, “I have killed 
her,” about the house; and after that first 
sight would not enter the room again. 

This sudden illness was a great and unex- 
pected shock to Helen. Just as she was say- 
ing in her heart, “I have made my mountain 
to stand strong,” she was once more driven 
from earthly refuges,—once more made to feel 
that in God alone could she firmly and securely 
trust. 

That last conversation with Mrs. Feather- 
stone—she little thought then it would be the 
last—had deepened the affection she had felt 
for her; and truly and sincerely did she 
mourn for her; and most anxiously did she 
long for another gleam of recognition. But 
she was very glad she had given her the con- 
fidence she wished for, and that her friend’s 
suspicion and distrust had been set at rest for 
ever. 

The weary hours of that long day dragged 
on to a close, and still Mrs. Featherstone lay 
in the,same unconscious state,—no change for 
better or worse. Helen never left her, not 
even for her meals; and she would have eaten 
nothing but for Susie’s care and thought in 
bringing some food up there to her. Evening 
gave place to night, and still she watched by 
the sick bed. All the household had retired 
except the cook, who waited below in the 
kitchen, in case anything were wanted; and 
the silence of midnight had settled down upon 
the house. 

Helen had no inclination for sleep; she 
took her Bible, and sat down close by the dim 
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gaslight to read. She read on for a long time 
until the perfect stillness became oppressive ; 
and she suddenly awoke to the consciousness 
that the hard, irregular breathing had ceased. 
Going up to the bed, she discovered in a 
moment that all was over; that the spirit had 
been released from its tenement of clay with- 
out a struggle. 

Reverently closing the eyes, and crossing 
the hands over the still bosom, she pressed 
her lips to the cold brow; and then turning 
away, went softly down-stairs to call the cook. 
And then she sought her own chamber. 

The tears came fast as she thought of her 
dead mistress, who, in the short time she had 


been with her, had become so dear to her.|, 


And then her mind went back to that other 
death-bed, beside which she had watched in so 
much fear and anxiety for the life of one 
nearer and dearer far than Mrs. Featherstone. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a hesitat- 
ing rap at her door, and on going to open it 
she found Banks standing there with red and 
swollen eyes. 

“Miss Helen,” she gasped, “is it true? is 
she really dead ? ” 

“Yes, Banks, our dear mistress is no more. 
But we must not weep for her, only for our- 
selves; she is out of the reach of all pain and 
sorrow now.” 

“Miss Helen, I have killed her! 
never be happy again!” 

“Nay, Banks, do not say that; you surely 
could have nothing to do with her illness.” 

“But I had. The doctor said that excite- 
ment brought it on; and that was my doing. 
I was talking to her last night.” 

“Yes, I know; and I think you were mis- 


I shall 








taken in some things you said, Banks. Mrs. 
Featherstone and I talked the matter over 
afterwards.” 

“You do not know everything, Miss 


Fletcher,” said Banks, a little sullenly. 

“No, that is quite true,” replied Helen, with | 
a slight smile. “But I am not blind to the | 
fact of your not liking my being here. I am | 
not conscious of having done anything to cause | 
your dislike. I have but tried to do my duty | 
to the one who is gone; and if you have done | 
the same, I do not see why you need reproach | 
yourself, Banks.” 

“Your duty!” burst from Banks; “do you! 
call it your duty to fawn and fondle and deceive | 
your mistress, till she can’t tell true from) 
false, and to keep them from her that would | 
do a vast deal better for her than ever you! 
could? If you call that your duty, then I’m! 
glad to say I never did mine!” 

“Stop, Banks,” said Helen, in a firm, de- | 
cided tone, though it was with difficulty she | 


could command herself to speak; “I cannot 
have anything of this sort. If you respect 
nothing else, at least respect the presence of 
the dead. There is only One who can tell 
whether the accusation you have been repeating 
all day be a just une; but if it be, you will only 
add to your guilt by all this anger and jealousy. 
Go to your own room, and stay there quietly ; 
and I trust you will be in a better frame of 
mind by morning.” 

There was that in Helen’s tone which Banks 
did not care to resist; and she went away 
muttering to herself. But Helen was sorry 
that there should be any open breach between 
them. She had long known that Banks was 
jealous of her, and of her influence over Mrs. 
Featherstone; but she knew also that her 
presence there had been the one great comfort 
of her mistress’s latter days. 

The next morning Helen was sitting in the 
drawing-room writing to Jessie, when Ernest 
Carleton was announced. 

They had not met alone since the day when 
he told her of his love; and Helen’s cheeks were 
dyed with crimson as she rose to meet him 
But Ernest’s manner was just as usual; he 
had no intention of referring to the past, and 
he meant that Helen should be as much at 
her ease as possible. 

“And may I ask what you are going to do, 
Miss Fletcher?” he said, when they had 
commented upon Mrs. Featherstone’s sudden 
removal. 

“T have decided nothing as yet,” replied 
Helen. “Of course I shall remain here until 
after the funeral; and then I must seek another 
home.” 

“Of course you must not remain here,” said 
Krnest, a little eagerly. “I am the bearer of 
a message from my mother that you will come 
and stay with her, at least until after the 
faneral.” 

But Helen shook her head. 

“Mrs. Carleton is very good, but I must 
stay here. My place and my duty are here, I 
am sure. 

“T am going to Enderby for a few days, to 
bring Lottie home; my father left her there,” 
said Ernest, carelessly, as if that might make 
some difference in her decision. “My mother 
thinks you will be so very desolate here, that 
she begged me to try and persuade you to 
come.” 

“Thank her very much; but I really must 
stay. There is no one to see after anything 
but me.” 

There was a pause; but Helen did not 
allow it to continue long. She dashed into 
another subject. 

“How is Mrs. Jack now?” she asked. 
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“Oh, as well as she ever will be, I expect,” 
was the answer. “But it is wonderful the 
amount of work she contrives to get through, 
in spite of her poor hands; she makes Jack 
an admirable little wife. But can I not help 
you, Miss Fletcher? is there nothing I can 
do for you in any way?” 

“Yes, there is one thing,” replied Helen, 
looking up with her old frankness; “ will you 
see Mrs. Featherstone’s solicitor, Mr. Wells, 
for me, and ask him to write to the relations ? 
There are some distant ones, I believe, but I 
do not know where they live. And he had 
better make all the arrangements for the 
funeral, I should think.” 

“I will do that, certainly, with pleasure. 

But I had better tell him to come down and 
; speak to you.” 
4 Ernest lingered still; he had not done the 
; chief part of his business yet. He came to 
speak about George; but he was at a loss 
how to introduce the subject. Helen went on 
talking rapidly about Mrs. Featherstone’s short 
and sudden illness; for she felt, if she were 
silent, she should break down altogether. At 
length, with an effort, he interrupted her. 

“Have you heard anything of your friend 
Leslie lately, Miss Fletcher ? ” 

“No,” replied Helen, with a start; and a 

| great fear sprung to her heart. In this fresh 
trial her anxiety for George had been covered 
up, as it were; but it rose up again now 
stronger than ever. 
“You had no note from him on Tuesday? ” 
“Tuesday? no,” repeated Helen. “I saw 
him the Tuesday before last ; I have not heard 
from him since then.” 

“He told me he had written to you. But 
if the letter has never reached you, you do not 
know where he is.” 

“He has been to Goldenhall. I thought 
perhaps he had not returned,” said Helen, 
hastily; longing to believe her own words, yet 
all the while feeling sure they were not true. 

“Yes, he has returned. I hoped you might 


taken at Goldenhall.” 
Helen sank back in her chair with a low 


Ernest went up to her. 
“Forgive me for having found out your 


other means.” 











moan. This was worse than all that had gone | 
before; this was more than her greatest fears. j but £100 is not easily earned. I have not 


secret; but I have known it this long time. | 
And it is no secret now; the Gazette yes-| difference; my father will not think o; that 


terday morning made it public, and I hoped | for a moment.” 
you might have learnt it from that, if by no| 


“T must go to him,” exclaimed Helen, start- | 


ing up; but her limbs trembled so that she 
was fain to sit down again. “Oh, George, my 
darling! to think that it should come to this, 
and I have not saved you!” 

“Your brother has been fearing you have 
forsaken him, Miss Fletcher; he asked you to 
come to him when he wrote on Tuesday.” 

“ And I have never seen the note, or I would 
have gone that minute. Then George told all 
to Mr. Carleton, and he did not forgive him? 
I did not think he would have had him taken.” 

“Nor would he,” replied Ernest, eagerly; 
“it is not my father’s doing; you must not 
blame him. He was away from home, and 
knew nothing whatever of the matter. It was 
Mr, Walford who discovered your brother’s 
guilt, and it is he who is prosecuting him; 
my father would never have moved a finger in 
it; indeed, he has been to see your brother, 
and assured him of his entire forgiveness.” 

“Ay, his guilt!” repeated Helen, in a low 
tone. “If he had only been innocent we could 
have borne it so much better.” 

“But he is truly penitent; and that is the 
next best to being innocent. And I think 
good will come out of evil; I think George 
Fletcher is learning from this trial that his 
trust is not in himself.” 

Helen looked up gratefully. 





“T must go to him,” she said, rising once. | 


more. “ Youwill excuse my bidding you good 
morning,” she added, holding out her hand. 

Ernest went. But when, after dressing in 
quick and nervous haste, Helen opened the 
door and went out into the street, he was 
waiting there for her. 

“T am nothing but trouble to you, Mr. 
Carleton,” she said, as she thankfully accepted 
his escort; for she was trembling so much she 
could scarcely walk alone. 

Ernest said nothing; only put her hand on 
his arm as a matter of course, and led her 
gently forward. That she was quietly crying 
behind her thick veil he saw, but took no 
notice; and hardly a word was spoken between 


have known; I did not think I should have | them until they neared their destination. Then 
had to tell you the bad news; but I must. Helen raised her head, and made an effort to 


George, your brother, is in prison; he was | speak. 


“T have not kept my promise; I promised 
my dear father to pay back the money, and I 
have not done it. I have been working hard, 


a quarter of the sum yet.” 
“Do not trouble about that, Miss Fletcher. 
Consider it paid; I am sure it will make no 


“TI must keep my promise,” repeated Helen. 
Ernest wondered if it were the promise of 
which she had spoken to him; but not now 
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was the time to speak of that. The prison 
walls were looming up grim and dark before 
them, and they must give all their attention 
to the one whom they were going to see. 
Ernest took Helen to the door of the celi; but 
he left her there, saying he would return in an | 
hour, and she entered alone. 

George saw her in a moment. He knew | 
that Ernest Carleton had gone to tell her; and | 
in spite of what he had been saying to himself | 
and others, he knew, too, deep down in his | 
heart, that his true-hearted sister would surely | 
come. 

She went up to him and put her arms about | 
him, and leaned her head on his shoulder. | 

“My poor George! so it has come to this,” | 
she murmured. 

George groaned. 

“Tt is only what I deserve, Helen; I try to | 
think of that. But oh, it is terrible to be | 
here alone, with nothing to keep me company | 
but my own sad thoughts. I have been here 
five whole long days already.” 

“ And when does the trial come on?” Helen 
asked. 

“Not for three weeks yet, they say; and | 
how I shall endure it I don’t know.” And, | 
he added, “I came away so hurriedly that I | 
had not time to bring anything, not even my | 
little Bible; if I had had that it would have | 
been some comfort. I try to think of its texts | 
sometimes, but I know so few that I get be- | 
wildered; and often I am almost ready to | 
despair.” 

Helen clung closer to him. 

“Oh, George, no; you must not do that. | 
But, indeed, you shall have a Bible, and any- | 
thing else we can think of to cheer you.” 

“ Oh, Helen, often and often I say to myself, 
if only I had never done it! But Mr. Carleton 
has forgiven me; and in my happier moments | 
I think God has forgiven me too; but that is | 
not always.” 

“What is the sentence likely to be, George?” 
Helen asked, after a pause, in a trembling 
voice. 

“Penal servitude for some years,—the best 
years of my life, probably.” 

“My darling brother ”—and Helen tried to 
speak cheerfully,—* we cannot help it now, and | 
ne must try to bear it patiently; though, of | 
course, the trouble we bring on ourselves is 
harder to bear than that which God sends. | 
And I think you will try to do your duty 
through it all.” 

“ God helping me, I will,’ was the fervent 
answer. “It is the greatest comfort I could | 
have to see you here, Helen.” 

Helen had come there to cheer him, so she | 
began to talk to him and tell him everything) 





| be the next best thing.” 


/should do no good; I should be moped to 


| with his head buried in his hands, and now and 


|at length; “things will be better by and by.” 


she could think of about herself and about 
Jessie; and of anything that was going on in 
the town; and she listened while he told her 
of his two pleasant days at Goldenhall; and of 
Nellie, and the delight she expressed at finding 
herself Helen’s cousin. 

And thus the hour passed quickly away, and 
Ernest Carleton was back again before they had 
begun to expect him. Helen was pleased to 
see the almost more than brotherly greeting 
that passed between the two young men, and 
in a few earnest words George told her what a 
true friend Ernest Carleton had proved himself. 
And then they bade him good-bye, leaving him 
looking brighter and better than he had done 
since his arrest. 

Helen too was more cheerful now she had 
seen him. 

“My father will do all he can, I am sure, 
Miss Fletcher,’ Ernest said, as he shook hands 
with her at her own door; “ but I fear there is 
no chance of your brother getting off entirely.” 

“Tf the sentence were transportation, as it 
used to be, I would go with him,” said Helen, 
suddenly. “Do you know where he will be 
sent, Mr. Carleton? If I might only be near 
him ! he will want some one who loves him.” 

“Miss Fletcher, you are a true, devoted 
sister !” exclaimed Ernest. 

Helen smiled sadly as she bade him adieu. 

Ernest returned home, and went into the 
drawing-room, where his mother and Nora 
were sitting at work. Mrs. Carleton looked 
up quickly as he entered. 

“No, mother, I have not brought her,” he 
said, in answer to her look; “she said she 
could not come.” 

“Poor girl! it is very sad and lonely for 
her,” said Mrs. Carleton, with a sigh. 

“Very, indeed ; but she says she ought to 
remain where she is. But I was thinking if 
Nora would go and stay with her, that would 








“T go!” said Nora, looking up in surprise; 
“Tam sure Lottie would be far more likely.” 
“ Possibly; but Lottie is not here, you see. 
“Tam sure, Ernest,” she said, with a look 
as if the very idea were distasteful to her, “I 


oe] 


death directly in a dismal house like that.” 

“ Of course, if that were the case, you would 
be of no use,” was her brother’s reply. 

Nora did not answer; but soon afterwards 
she got up and left the room. Ernest sat 


then a deep sigh escaped him. 
“ Cheer up, Ernie,” said his mother, softly, 


“Oh, mother, but it is hard work now.” 
He went and knelt down beside her, and 
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leaned his head on her shoulder, as he had 
often done when a boy. 

“Oh, mother, it is hard to see her suffer, 
when I would have loved and cherished her so! 
when I would not have suffered a rough wind 
to blow upon her!” 

“ Ah, my son, so you may think,” said Mrs. 
Carleton, fondly smoothing back his hair and 
kissing his brow, as she might have done when 
a child; “but God does not think so. We can 
only see a part of His ways; so we must just 
wait for the rest, and it will be made plain by 
and by. But if Helen does not appreciate your 
affection, to my thinking, she shows her want 
of judgment.” 

“ Mother, I have never spoken of it since 
that day; but oh, I would have given any- 
thing to say my home is your home hence- 


forth.” 

“Well, Ernie, I think it will come some 
time.” 

At that moment Nora entered in her walk- 
ing dress. 


“Tam going to Helen,” she said; “and I 
shall stay with her if she will have me.” 

“Nora, you are very good,” said Ernest, 
seizing both her hands, “when I know you 
dislike it so.” 

“It is something new to hear I am very 
good,” she answered, with a smile. 

She very soon returned, however. Helen 
did not wish her to remain; she had not taken 
much pressing not to do so, it is true; but 
Helen had said, really and decidedly, that she 
would rather be alone. 

And Helen meant it; she would much 
rather; for she had formed a purpose with 
which Nora’s presence would have interfered. 
She was going to work very hard, and try if 
it were possible to earn the money between 
now and the trial; she thought, if by then she 
could carry the whole amount to Mr. Carleton, 
it might make a difference in the judgment; 
if the sum taken were repaid, they might be 
inclined to deal more leniently with George. 

So she shut herself up those long lonely 
days, and worked and worked, until she was 
obliged to stop for very weariness. By dint of 
practice she had come to do embroidery beauti- 
fully; and she found the shops were glad of 
her work, and willing to pay her well. Susie 
carried the things backward and forward for 
her, glad of the opportunity of being of any 
service to her. And thus the days passed, 
until the time fixed by Mr. Wells for the 
funeral. 

The day before, several of Mrs. Featherstone’s 
relations arrived. There were none nearer 
than cousins, some as far removed as fourth or 
fifth cousins ; but they were all ready to come 











to pay the last tribute of respect to their rich 
relative. Some of them Helen had to accommo- 
date and entertain in the house, while others 
resorted to one of the hotels in the town. 

They were all strangers to Helen, and she 
felt it a great strain to be obliged to attend to 
and amuse them; she would be very glad when 
it was all over. The funeral was a large one; 
more came after her death than had ever cared 
to visit Mrs. Featherstone in life. 


On their return to the house, Mr. Wells | 


produced the will. Helen had no interest in 
it, so she retired to her own room; but Susie 
was soon sent to summon her back. Mr. 
Wells would not read a word until she were 
present. So she sat beside him, listening 
listlessly to the long preamble. 

There were several legacies; some of those 
present were mentioned by name, but the 
greater part of the relatives who had assem- 
bled to do honour at the burial found they 
had no interest at all in the will; and those 
who were named were down for much smaller 





sums than they had hoped or expected; con- | 
sequently black looks sat on most faces; but | 


Mr. Wells went on regardless of that. Next 


came the servants, and one or two charities; 
but the words which followed roused Helen’s | 


as yet half-awakened attention. 
“And to my dear adopted daughter, Helen 


Fletcher, I give and bequeath my house, | 


household furniture, plate, books, &c., together 
with whatever property, real or personal, of 
which I may die possessed, after the payment 
of my just debts, and the legacies aforesaid.” 
And then the will was brought to a close in 
the usual manner. 

Then the black looks increased very much 
indeed; and one or two of the young men 
talked about disputing it, but Mr. Wells 
assured them it would be useless; the will was 


perfectly legal and properly signed, some two | 
months before Mrs. Featherstone’s death. | 


There were not wanting, too, those who called 
Miss Fletcher deep and designing, to play 
upon the weak side of her mistress until she 
secured the property to herself. But such 
remarks made very. little impression upon 
Helen, for she knew herself perfectly innocent 
of anything of the sort. 

Indeed, she was as much surprised as any 
one; for she had never for one moment 
imagined such a thing as being remembered 
the least in Mrs. Featherstone’s will; and now 


she suddenly found herself an heiress to, as | 
Mr. Wells informed her, an income of from four 
to five hundred a year, and a home of her own. | 


Helen’s first thought was that now she | 


would be able to free George; now she could | 


keep her promise to her father. 
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